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IN LAVA LAND. 


BRIDLE-PATH that trails in 
A and out through mountain ravine 
and tangled forest, around craggy head- 
lands, sweeping far into the ocean, and 
along curved bays of shining sands, 
glittering like rims of crystal; down into 
shadowy dells, where Titania might have 
slept through the longest of Midsummer 
Night Dreams, and up over grassy knolls, 
where elves might haunt forever. A sky 
that is blue, with that wonderful tropic 
blue— ascribed by poets and lovers to 
les beaux yeux bleus only—just touched 
upon by pillowy masses of eider-down 
cloud, soft enough and white enough for 
the blonde heads of Raphael’s angels. 
The lightest of all trade-winds steals 
out of her perfumed south, stirring your 
hair and doing her best to make a com- 
motion among the lazy ferns, the dark 
tz plants and the clustered ohe/oes. The 
indolent Janddnus stretches its singular 
leaves longingly toward her; but your 
tropic breeze is an arrant coquette, smil- 
ing on many, resting with none. The 
great Aukui listens to her whispers of 
purple waves, orange groves, and mag- 


nolia blossoms; mammoth butterflies 
poise themstlves on their painted wings 
and go dancing gayly down her current, 
while the slender spears of the tall grass 
lie in long waves, bowing together as 
she passes. 

Not a shadow is on the mountains. 
They raise haughtily their bronzed sides, 
away up so far that your eyes almost 
weary before they rest on the pure heav- 
en beyond. 

Below lies the sea—the great South- 
ern Sea—wrapped in its regal robes of 
eternal calm. No dark hull or white 
sail, not even a lonely sea-bird, breaks 
its even distances. From the delicate 
spray on the coral reefs to the far opal 
horizon, it holds a deep and measure- 
less rest. The yellow sunlight showers 
gleams of gold upon its surface; strange 
flashes of color tremble and die on the 
unstirred waves, but the whole vast 
ocean sleeps as deep as Merlin bound 
in the hollow wood. 

It is many a mile from a “white resi- 
dence,” and a long afternoon’s ride be- 
fore you can gain another, yet you let 
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the reins lie loosely on your horse’s 
neck, and fall behind your party. You 
must reach Kealakeakua Bay in time for 
the steamer, and duly explore the last 
resting-place of Cook; but, meanwhile, 
you linger as you list to watch the brown 
kelp, long, tangled, and wine-tinted dulce, 
float out idly with the tide, or the glints 
of green and silver far down among the 
pebbles of the beach. The world has 
such a knack of hurrying us ever on in 
this fierce age of action; of making us 
grasp out for unripe fruit, while we are 
whirled forward on her restless tide, 
that it is fairly glorious to be rid of her 
importunity! Here in this lonely island 
of the wide Pacific, with its silent woods, 
its valleys, mountains, and ever-silent 
sea, one catches a glance from a higher 
level of the feverish throng one has left. 
It is good for us, sometimes, to be thus 
lifted from the lower stratum of our ac- 
customed routine, and given, as it were, 
a bird’s-eye view of civilization, with its 
godlike possibilities and miserable short- 
comings ; its unit of high intellect, grand 
strength, noble rectitude, and keen tal- 
ent, with its myriads of useless, selfish, 
narrow, unkind, distorted lives. 

Your lazy Hawaiian steed is quite sat- 
isfied that you should loiter in this wild 
and isolated beauty. He has no objec- 
tion whatever to your theory, that the 
deep pleasure of rare landscapes is to 
be drank slowly by lips that would re- 
tain some after-flavor of the rosy draught. 
Behind and before you, in each blue dis- 
tance, lies a Hades for this Paradise: 
vast tracts of desolation—of dumb, ap- 
pealing horror. There, Mother Earth, 
shaken in fierce agony, uptorn, convuls- 
ed, lifts her haggard front, with fell des- 
olation on every feature; but here, she 
is clad in her proudest attire, wearing 
her jewels with that easy grace that 
comes of her ancient wealth. 

A brown bird flits across the “trail,” 
and taking courage at your peaceful gait, 
swells its small throat in a sudden burst 


of glee. Many a time you. have listened 
to his “wee” brethren trilling their sum- 
mer notes on the fields and windy hills 
that are faraway. Many a time, if you 
love those hills and fields, you have 
watched their habits in your long tramps 
across the hay meadows, or through the 
shrub-lined roads, that both you and 
they know so well. In bird life, as in 
human, Fate flings brighter destinies to 
some than others. This brown epicure 
is by no means limited to dwarf shrubs 
or stunted hazel. Beautiful flowers line 
his paths—blossoms of blue, gold, and 
purple, nestling in heavy folds of para- 
site and fern leaf. Far as he can see, 
tall cocoa-palms guard the shore; and 
the Aukuis cast whole acres of shade in 
the high tropic noon. 

Every score of miles, on this pano- 
ramic coast, brings its distinct changes. 
In the late afternoon, the clouds rolled 
up in heavy reaches, and the wind rush- 
ed in from the ocean. I urged my horse 
forward; but he had not the least idea 
of being hurried. It was all one to him 
whether the warm sunbeams lay in gold 
flecks on the sea, or the shadows of 
broken clouds flew ominously across it. 
I tried the persuasive power of coaxing ; 
but, alas! he was stone deaf to the sub- 
tle flattery. Having the hide of a rhi- 
noceros, and the phlegm of an Amster- 
dam burgher, he was utterly beyond my 
power. Groups of natives loped gayly 
past, decked with wreaths of scarlet and 
yellow oheloes on their hats and necks. 
They all shouted “A/loha/” which is 
their word of all words, meaning “ Good 
by,” “Good morning,” “How do you 
do?” and is, literally, “ My love to you.” 
I answered this “A/oha” to every one 
I met; and had I known enough of 
Hawaiian, would have exchanged my 
Rosinante for one of their nags. The 
Kanakas, away from the towns, are pro- 
verbially honest ; to their unfailing kind- 
liness all travelers bear testimony ; and 
it is said a lady might ride alone with 
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perfect safety around the whole island 
of Hawaii. 

At last, a spruce-looking youth, in all 
the pride of a red blouse, passed me at 
full gallop. Away went my courser, 
racing after him, to my unspeakable de- 
light. This was doubtless owing to that 
mysterious trait that makes one Hawai- 
ian horse try, for the first mile or so, 
to keep up with another; but his John 
Gilpin propensities were short-lived, and 
he paid up for them by deliberately com- 
ing to a dead halt in the middle of the 
road, where he was found, half an hour 
later, by one of the party, who rode back 
to look for me. In vain he belabored 
my charger with whip and umbrella; in 
vain he shifted my saddle to his own 
horse, and struck in deep his spurs. 
The hero preserved as imperturbable a 
calm as his prototype that carried the 
statue in Don Giovanni. We left him 
there, and the gentleman walked some 
miles into the village of Waohina. I 
may say here, that my last view of him 
revealed the fact that he was quite agile 
in gaining a grass-plat; but whether he 
took to a vagabond life in the mountains, 
or was duly caught and marched home 
by the returning guide, for some future 
tourist’s misery, I know not. 

It was nearly dark when we descend- 
ed the steep hill at whose base lies the 
once beautiful,-but now ruined Waohina. 
A fierce chapter of tidal waves, earth- 
quakes, and lava eruptions had culmi- 
nated in this district. A thousand earth- 
quakes in two weeks had not left, indeed, 
one stone upon another. The white res- 
idents had flown in terror. Gloom and 
desolation were everywhere. The top of 
the hill had been cut off swiftly and 
keenly, as by some monster knife, and 
precipitated in the valley below; and at 
the same time the ocean surged back, 
leaving sandy beach and outer rocks 
bare, to return, sweeping its terrible 
tidal wave above the tops of the highest 
cocoa-palms, and dragging with it ‘to 
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swift destruction eighty of the inhab- 
itants. 

We were instantly surrounded by 
swarms of natives—men, women, and 
chiidren—in every variety of costume, 
all eagerly talking —or, rather, shouting 
—at the top of their voices. They jos- 
tled and pushed each other, and men 
lifted scantily clad children on their 
shoulders, for better “views,” for all the 
world as at a menagerie matinée exhi- 
bition. One has only to travel through 
semi- civilized lands, to sympathize, for 
the rest of one’s life, with learned pigs, 
dancing bears, and tamed wild beasts in 
general. 

One matron of immense proportions, 
with disheveled hair hanging down her 
back in shaggy masses, flashing black 
eyes, and genuine Meg Merrilies air, 
forced her way unceremoniously through 
the crowd, bringing with her an odd-look- 
ing specimen of humanity, that turned 
out to bea Greek. Hoping for some de- 
gree of comfort under a “white man’s” 
roof, we went with him; but we were 
doomed to disappointment. He was 
married to a native woman, and, as a 
matter of course, had well nigh lost all 
trace of by-gone civilization. His floor 
was covered by dirty mats, swarmed 
over by equally dirty wahines and chil- 
dren. His wife was young, more than 
usually pretty, and all were disposed to 
be extremely friendly ; but nothing could 
compensate for the dreary discomfort, 
black walls, filthy floors, naked little 
ones, sleeping pigs, dogs, a débris of old 
saddles, ¢aro-root, onions, and half-de- 
cayed fish. A lamp, improvised from 
grease and a broken gourd, threw its 
flickering light on the dusky group that 
thronged around a large calabash of oz. 
This is the standard dish, eaten at all 
meals, the whole year round. It is the 
one bill of fare from which a Kanaka 
household never departs. It is made of 
the /aro-root—arum esculantum—and 
is first baked in oblong holes dug in the 
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ground, precisely after the manner that 
cannibals cook their brethren. When 
baked, it is ground in a kind of mortar, 
left to ferment, mixed with water to the 
consistency of a thick batter, and eaten 
cold. It is said that a long residence 
makes many acquire a taste for it, as for 
many other things purely Hawaiian, and 
that the children of foreigners eat it as 
readily as the natives ; but ’tis, at best, a 
nauseous compound, tasting worse than 
sour dough: hunger only could make it 
palatable to the traveler. Our swarthy 
neighbors dropped on their heels in the 
funniest fashion, and taking a piece of 
raw fish in one hand, bit off a mouthful, 
and with a dexterous curve of the right 
forefinger scooped up the for, dropping 
it in the gaping mouth with disgusting 
smacks. 

Meanwhile, our host had improvised 
a fire outside; caught, strangled, and 
skinned a pair of chickens, and with 


zeal and energy prepared our meal; run- 
ning in at intervals to squat for a mo- 
ment with the rest, snatch his share of 
poi, regulate his boisterous nursery, or 
relate to us, in broken English, some 


startling event of the earthquakes. To 
show that some glimpses of his sunny 
Mediterranean yet lingered in his mem- 
ory, he had called one of his boys Alex- 
ander. The young hero had already 
displayed the belligerent traits of his 
illustrious namesake by soundly cuffing 
an elder lad, who seemed to dispute his 
right of mauling an unfortunate puppy. 

I would advise all future misanthropes 
of the Locksley Hall ilk, for whom the 
world is dark because of faithless “‘ Cous- 
in Amys ”—who swear that they will take 
some savage woman, etc., etc., etc.— to 
first make a circuit of the Islands of 
Hawaii, and see the home comforts of 
their white brethren who have put the 
idea into practice. There are no fires in 
genuine Hawaiian homes, and no chairs 
to sit upon; no bread to eat, no tea to 
drink, no coffee, no milk, no cups or 
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saucers, spoons, plates, or knives; no 
need of a table, for there is nothing to 
put on it; no need of a kitchen, for 
where fresh fish and flesh are eaten raw, 
there is no need of cooking; no locks 
on the doors, for there is nothing to be 
stolen; no dining-room, parlor, or bed- 
rooms, for the family and their endless 
troops of “friends” occupy one apart- 
ment, e” masse—or, rather, divide it 
with small armies of pigs, dogs, rats, 
roaches, and fleas. And then, believe 
me, the sun does not always shine over 
grass roofs, even in the paradisiacal 
spots of the Pacific. 

This is a dreary night—wild, wet, 
storm-filled—and it has succeeded a 
day beautiful as that of some Eastern 
dream. Vainly I sought forrest on the 
densely settled mat. The multitudinous 
ants, ferocious fleas, and roaches, that 
daily increase in size on this island— 
promising to become as large as well 
developed kittens before long—are vic- 
torious, and have murdered sleep as 
surely as Macbeth. I take refuge in the 
open door-way, and see a moon scud- 
ding through a sky covered with jagged 
masses of lava-like cloud. The wind 
rushes in angry gusts down the steep 
hill-side, and beats the rain heavily 
against the 40a leaves. A kind of weird 
wailing comes down the valley, and the 
solemn roar of the surf-swept beach an- 
swers back to it. Perhaps out of com- 
pliment to the pale-faced visitors, the 
light has been left all night to flicker and 
struggle for existence. It reveals nu- 
merous forms stretched in various atti- 
tudes of sleep. The round, dusky limbs 
of a child; the dark features of a frown- 
ing savage; the loose, black hair of a 
wahine, are mingled with the murky 
shadows and indefinite outlines in a wild, 
Hogarthian fashion. 

Here is a dark bundle, wrapped in a 
long, loose Ao/oku—the same she has 
worn allday. Through her brown cheeks 
flushes the glow of youth and health. 
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Her nose is better shaped, and her lips 
better curved, than is usual with her 
race. As she lies fast asleep, I take my 
sketch-book, and quietly employ myself 
drawing her face in the dim, uncertain 
light. Itis a pleasant face enough; and 
if those long, black lashes were raised, 
a pair of kindly, dark eyes would look 
wonderingly up at me. The teeth are 
almost beautiful, gleaming-white, and 
even: many a haughty beauty, in the far 
haunts of civilization, would give half a 
fortune for them. The thick hair falling 
over her forehead, makes it too low; but 
nothing can be finer than the curve of 
chin, throat, and small, brown ear. Her 
arm rests upon something—a gray, ir- 
regular mass. What is it, I wonder! 
Well, I have heard that the Hawaiian 
women have strange fancies for strange 
pets; and I stop my sketch and specu- 
lations at once in disgust as the unmis- 
takable physiognomy of a thriving young 
porker lifts itself to my gaze. 

We left this establishment by day- 
light, and unceremoniously took posses- 
sion of a house whose owner had fled 
from the eruptions. A swarm of natives 
helped us to put the furniture to rights, 
and soon improvised themselves into a 
retinue numerous enough for a Court. 
They were headed by Koopokai, a chief 
gigantic in size, suave, kindly, and intel- 
ligent. It is needless to say that when 
we had procured fresh horses, we were 
followed to the “latest crater” by the 
adult population of the village, mounted 
on every variety of the animal Horse, 
and fantastically arrayed in blankets, old 
shirts, yellow and scarlet ho/okus, with 
bright flowers still wet from last night’s 
rain twined about their shining black 
hair, that fairly dripped with rancid co- 
coa-nut oil. 

The scene of the last eruption lay in 
a valley fair as that of the hero of Ras- 
selas. Indeed, if these islands had been 
known when Johnson wrote, I question 
if he would not have selected them for 
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his ennuyéd prince. We rode through 
miles of woods of kukui, ohia, koa, and 
palms. Here had been unknown the vol- 
canic outbursts that had riven other parts 
of the island to ruin. The soft trade- 
wind murmured up and down through 
the deep forests, or lighter groves of 
limes, guavas, oranges, and bananas. 
There were blossom-filled vales, where, if 
some genie should suddenly evolve him- ~ 
self from the morning mist, you would 
not be in the least surprised; nooks, 
where the heavy odors of tropic per- 
fumes lingered ; streams, gurgling in and 
out, bearing up large, sleepy lilies, under 
whose broad, white leaves the gold-fish 
rested. You stop and watch these shin- 
ing creatures in their own home and ele- 
ment. All that you have seen before 


were imprisoned exiles, slaves, in the 
make - believe liberty of the aguarium. 
They lie, in gleams of gold and silver, 
on the brown pebbles at the bottom, 
whose wondrous glows of brown and 
ochre you can see through the lucent 


water. Splendid parasites leap from 
branch to branch, twining the woods to- 
gether in flowery bands, or running over 
the ground, making patches of violet, 
carmine, and gold. And ever, at inter- 
vals, from some breezy slope, you see 
the sea, spread out in its sublime mag- 
nificence, bent over by a sky of such 
dreamy loveliness, such pure beauty, 
that the divine may well dwell beyond it. 

Seven miles up this valley, on a sunny 
afternoon, the earth suddenly opened in 
a fissure of two miles in length, and 
from it rose a vast column of liquid lava, 
jetting up in conical spheres of flame 
over a thousand feet in height, and pour- 
ing its resistless tide of destruction to 
the ocean. It swept every thing in its 
fatal course: houses, with their doomed 
inmates, horses, cattle, and whole herds 
of goats. The story of the white set- 
tler’s family is now well known: how, 
just ten minutes after they escaped from 
their home, the fiery sea swept over it. 
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We rode over the spot a few weeks 
later, and then could see the scarlet fire 
through the black fissures. So singu- 
larly swift does surface lava cool, retain- 
ing its fires beneath the crust, that trees 
at the edge of a lava stream will have 
only those branches burned that are 
nearest to it. 

The upper valley looked exactly like 
the bed of a great crater. There was 
the same sea of black billows, storm- 
lashed and frightful, covered with the 
same curling blue smoke; there were 
the same chasms gaping everywhere, 
though here not so great in depth, but 
from which oozed the same sulphurous 
gases. 

Often, when the crust cracked and 
yielded beneath our weight, we expected 
to go through. Some of the party de- 
clared it was a temptation of Providence, 
and wanted to go back; but the Ka- 
nakas rode on fearlessly, and we had 
come too far to be swerved by possible 
danger. So on we went, though it was 
pitiful to see the bleeding legs of the 
panting horses, scorched and cut by the 
hot, sharp lava. In many places, the 
heat was so intense that we could scarce- 
ly breathe; and having our mouths muf- 
fled, for fear of sulphur steam, we went 
through an hour’s semi-stifling before 
the goal was reached. 

It was a long, hideous chasm, emitting 
rapid columns of steam and smoke, and 
holding as yet its fires in active force. 
We approached as near as we dared, 
and threw blocks of cool lava into it; 
but the smoke was too thick to see far 
down, and the roar too great to judge its 
depth by the falling rocks. We were 
obliged to leave this opening very soon 
by a cloud of nauseous gas; and this, 
as the natives assured us, would be 
swiftly followed by others deadly poi- 
sonous. 

We followed the course of the main 
torrent back until it divided into four 
streams, reaching to the ocean in long, 
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wide channels of broken, smoking lava. 
One may judge the force of this eruption 
by the fact of its forming a new beach, 
extending a mile into the water, at the 
extremity of which an island was thrown 
up—black, frowning, desolate—looking 
like one of the monster cones trans- 
planted from Kilauea. Nothing is more 
awful than a landscape black with lava, 
or gray with ashes and pumice cinders. 
It rises in huge ridges, heavy bowlders, 
and inky breakers, gleaming with metal- 
lic lustre in the sun; it spreads far and 
wide from the mountain-base to the sea, 
a dark repetition of sunken pits, fresh 
crater-beds, yawning chasms of hideous 
danger, walls of broken lava, and whole 
miles of volcanic sand, ashes, and “ clink- 
ers.” The very mind wearies of it at 
last, and one wonders how the sweet 
breeze can blow over it, or the calm 
heaven look down as serenely as if it 
only gazed on pastoral scenes, dotted 
with drowsy goats and sheep, and glit- 
tering with morning dews. 

After you leave this district of Kau, 
there is no more lava. You have left 
behind the smoking fires, the rent earth, 
the wild story of horror written blackly 
over the fair face of Nature. Then, 
again, come breezy rides over grassy 
plains, or through park-like vistas ; slow 
saunters in vast forests, where the inter- 
laced branches make overhead a perpet- 
ual shade; soft days of dreamy enjoy- 
ment, in a solitude that is only broken 
by the “voices of the wood,” or the 
chance figure of some indolent native, 
basking his careless life away under a 
lofty palm; silken hours, that run into 
each other all too swiftly; sunsets, that 
tinge the artist’s dreams, but find no an- 
swering colors on his palette; bars of 
crimson and gold lying athwart the west- 
ern sky, and through them sinking, in a 
flood of glorious light, the fiery god into 
the rosy sea; then, the warm flushes of 
glows unknown beyond these latitudes— 
strange quiverings of amethyst and pale 
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orange, changing, as the short twilight 
deepens, into dyes rarer“than Tyrian 
purple. 

O, tropic woods and skies! O, beau- 
tiful tropic sea! What purity thy solemn 
language holds !— what blessed res¢ for 
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the dusty feet of the human wayfarer ! — 
what an unspeakable tenderness is in 
the sweet minor that stirs thy forest 
choirs !—and what a holiness, as of the 
place of prayer, in the shadowy aisles of 
these primeval cathedrals! 
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T was a clear June morning when 
I we “made” Cape Disappointment, 
to the northward, and a brisk breeze 
soon brought us to the mouth of the 
Columbia. This grand river, the main 
commercial artery of Oregon, fed by the 
mountain torrents of the interior, runs 
far into the ocean before losing itself in 
the salter water. As you look up its 
valley, the scenery fully equals the an- 
ticipations of the traveler. On the right, 


among the broken ranges, peers Saddle 


Mountain, with its peculiar, jagged sum- 
mit—a landmark which often gladdens 
the eye of the tempest-tossed seaman. 
Farther inland are seen the heavy-tim- 
bered highlands, and, towering in the 
distance, the snow-clad peak of St. Hel- 
en’s, rising to the height of 11,225 feet. 
To the left is Cape Disappointment, its 
brown cliffs capped with a growth of tall 
firs and a white tower light-house. Near 
by are Chinook Point and Scarborough’s 
Hill, which bound the eastern extremity 
of Baker’s Bay. Farther up, Point El- 
lis is seen, wooded to the water’s edge, 
like many others along the river banks. 
To the northward extends a diversified 
country, clothed in the ever-green foliage 
of the firfand hemlock. 

Crossing the bar, we were soon an- 
chored off Astoria. The principal part 
of the town is built a little to the west of 
the old trading-post, but some of the 
best dwellings are situated near. All 
that remain of the old establishment are 
the rock foundations of the chimneys, 


and the cellars and embankments. The 
rising ground immediately back, for the 
distance of long musket-range, was 
cleared of trees by the fur-traders, to 
prevent the Indians attacking them in 
ambush. In going over the ground 
now, it is difficult to realize the fact, for, 
at the present time, is found a growth of 
trees, some of which measure three feet 
in diameter at the base. On a hill-side, 
intervening between the old trading 
grounds and the farther limits of the 
former clearings, is the cemetery of the 
town.* The first head-stone erected 
here was wrought out of the brown 
sandstone found along the shores of the 
river; and the workmanship, evidently, 
was that of some ingenious employé of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company, who, with 
the rude tools at hand, managed to erect 
a comely monument to the officer whose 
remains lie beneath it. The cemetery 
is not inclosed by wall or pickets, but 
nearly every grave has a neat fence of 
wood or iron around it, fashioned ac- 
cording to the taste of the one who has 
paid the last tribute of affection to the 
departed. Several were adorned with 
moss-roses and wild flowers in full 
bloom. 

When we first visited this place, the 
luxuriant verdure of a moist climate cov- 
ered the land; but after the frosts of 
winter came, turning the velvet hedge 
to leafless twigs, it exposed the rough 





* New grounds are now inclosed in a valley be- 
yond. 
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stones marking the graves of two men 
who met a fate similar to that of their 
officer, and who, for some reason, were 
buried on lower ground, near the bank of 
the river. The memorial cut upon their 
humble monuments was nearly effaced ; 
but what remained read as follows: “Wi 
M — of — Fohn I — Aged — Seam— 
Todd — In Cross — River M — 1814.” 

The view from the cemetery is full of 
interest. The distant Cape Disappoint- 
ment is plainly seen, which is fortified 
with the heaviest ordnance of late in- 
vention. One discharge of the battery 
might do more execution than a hundred 
rounds from a line-of-battle ship in the 
days when the Columbia was first visit- 
ed by vessels of war. 

On the swift tide, drifting to the ocean, 
are seen green trees, with their waving 
tops, appearing as if uprooted from the 
river banks by rapid currents and the 
blasts that sweep through the valley. 
On the opposite shore, near Chinook 
Point, once curled the smoke from the 
lodges of a numerous tribe of the abo- 
rigines ; but they, with their inhabitants, 
have passed away. The camp-fires have 
ceased to burn, and already have sprung 
up the new dwellings of the immigrants 
and their children, showing that an an- 
cient race has passed away, and a su- 
perior one has taken its place. 

Near the native village, a numclose 
ground was set apart and regarded as 
sacred, where the Great Spirit made its 
nightly visits. Perched upon stakes in 
the canoe, the Indian found a sepulchre 
—the warrior, with his bow and quiver 
of arrows, his fishing- tackle, and other 
necessary articles about him, ready, as 
tradition says, to begin life in the other 
world. But facts entirely destroy the 
romance of the Indian burial, when we 
find, on visiting the grounds, that all the 
personal effects of the deceased have in 
some manner been made useless, to pre- 
vent them from being appropriated to 
the benefit of the living; so the hunter 


and fisher who has gone to the spirit- 
land will find all his implements sadly 
out of order: the tin-ware perforated, 
the crockery broken, the bow cracked, 
and arrows destitute of point or feather; 
and all, like their former owner, have 
ceased to be useful in this world. The 
foaming breakers, prowling at the mar- 
gin of the ocean, run over the treach- 
erous quicksands which cover many a 
gallant ship that has sailed around the 
world, triumphing over storm and wave, 
till buried deep beneath the Columbia’s 
sands. All around is full of interest; 
and in this home of the dead lie people 
from almost every clime, who have pass- 
ed a life of adventure, and whose true 
biographies would make a volume of 
thrilling incidents. 

Astoria has a population of about five 
hundred. All the buildings are wooden 
structures, generally painted white, giv- 
ing the town a neat, pleasant appearance. 
It is the shire-town of Clatsop County. 
The court-house is located near the cen- 
tre of the place. The custom-house is 
at the foot of one of the principal streets, 
near the beach. The Episcopal church, 
whose spire is ornamented with a gilt 
cross, rises above the surrounding dwell- 
ings; and for this neat structure much 
credit is due the ladies of the “society,” 
who have given entertainments, where 
refreshments were sold at such prices as 
were sure to pay a good profit. To pro- 
vide a bell, they hit upon the plan to 
raise the purchase-money by giving no- 
tice to the Sunday-school children that 
by putting a “bit” into the “bell fund” 
every Sabbath, their contributions would 
soon amount to a dollar, and that sum 
would entitle each one to a share in the 
bell; and every shareholder is to have 
the bell rung five minutes on the day of 
his or her wedding. It is needless to say 
that the bell fund was completed, the bell 
purchased ; and, doubtless, the question 
has puzzled the brain of many a fair As- 
torian, who would receive the first com- 
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pliment from the silver-tongued orator 
that holds so elevated a position above 
them. 

Another new church has been erected 
on a sightly spot in the suburbs, which 
adds much to the beauty of the place. 
The community like to see tasteful pub- 
lic buildings, and all have subscribed 
liberally toward their erection. 

The place where the custom- house 
now stands is known as Shark Point. 
It derived its name from being the site 
chosen for the temporary dwelling-place 
of the officers and crew of the United 
States schooner Shark, wrecked on the 
bar at the mouth of the Columbia, in 
1846. They built substantial quarters out 
of drift-logs, which were in abundance 
along the beach, forming the walls of 
round timber, and covering the roof with 
planks split from the straight-grained fir 
and cedar. The building took the name 
of “The Shark House,” and was, up to 
the day of its destruction, turned to any 


purpose that occasion required. It shel- 
tered many an immigrant who had passed 
through all the hardships of “crossing 
the plains ;” at one time it was convert- 
ed into a cooper’s shop; an early settler, 
with his wife, at another period, made it 


their dwelling-place. A pile of staves 
served them for a bedstead for the first 
week, and here they lived in comparative 
comfort, after the toils of their long over- 
land journey from the East, and recorded 
that “one of the bright spots in their 
lives was the time they lived in the Shark 
House.” At another time, it was turned 
into a store, where a variety of goods 
suited to the trade were to be had at 
three hundeed per cent. above the origi- 
nal cost. Characteristic of frontier life 
—ready for adventure or frolic—the 
Shark House, on the Fourth of July, 
1849, was turned into a ball-room, where 
a general gathering of choice spirits as- 
sembled, who, forgetting past troubles, 
made the day and night a time of jubilee. 
One of the guests, in dilating upon the 
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festivities, remarked: “Old nigger Saul, 
one of the Peacock’s crew, was the fid- 
dler. When we began to dance, the floor 
was a little wavy; but it was all on a 
level afore morning, though!” 

There are no good roads leading from 
Astoria. One was opened at the ex- 
pense of the Government, several years 
since, as far as Salem, the capital of the 
State; but there is little need of roads at 
present, as wategy communication to all 
places adjacent is much more conveni- 
ent: hence have sprung up a large fleet 
of river-craft, from common row- boats 
up to plungers, sloops, and schooners. 
The Astorians, in lieu of “driving out,” 
go boat- sailing, or boat-rowing, as may 
best suit their fancy: some of the ladies 
being skilled in the use of light- pulling 
oars, or “sculls,” as well as the man- 
agement of a boat under sail. Frequent- 
ly may be seen parties embarked on the 
large, convenient “ plungers,” for a pleas- 
ure excursion on the broad Columbia or 
its tributaries, and sloops and schooners 
plying to and fro with loads of produce. 
One of the latter passed us, drifting la- 
zily with the tide: the Dutch skipper 
was hoisting sail, while his Indian frau 
was at the helm. From appearances, he 
and his companion made up the crew— 
a unity of aquatic characters as much in 
imitation of good old Holland life on 
board the galiot, as a scow-schooner 
and a squaw on the Columbia could 
make it. 

On the right bank of the Columbia, ten 
miles from its mouth, projects a rounding 
elevation of land, thickly wooded, called 
Tongue Point ; midway between this and 
the old Fort Astoria is a cluster of dwell- 
ings, and the first custom - house build- 
ing, erected at the time Columbia River 
was made a port of entry. The found- 
er of this settlement was General Adair, 
the first Collector of Customs, and who 
filled the office for many years. He still 
holds to his first choice of residence in 
the country, living in a commodious cot- 
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tage, with his fruit trees on one side and 
the forest firs on the other. 

In the bay formed by Tongue Point, 
the hulk of the old ship Si/va de Grace 
rests onareef of rocks. She was wreck- 
ed in 1849, with a cargo of lumber on 
board, bound to San Francisco, where 
rough boards were selling at sixty cents 
a foot. The vessel now appears as if 
clinging like a mammoth az/one to its 
slimy bed, listed a little to starboard, 
with her bow slightly elevated. The 
full figure of a headless woman sur- 
mounts the cutwater, indicating that this 
noble ship was once one of the finest 
afloat. Her bulwarks are now gone, and 
the forecastle, where the active crew trod 
the deck, is now overgrown with moss 
and waving grass. The starboard side 


of the quarter-deck—that post of honor, 
where the care-worn captain took his 
promenade—is marked by a luxuriant 
bunch of alders just peering above the 


taffrail. It has been frequently said by 
the inhabitants along the river, that “if 
the old Sz/vée could only talk, wouldn’t 
she spin a yarn?” 

The two headlands forming the mouth 
of the Columbia are Point Adams, and 
Cape Disappointment, or Hancock. The 
former is a sandy flat, covered with trees, 
and the last-mentioned a picturesque 
landmark rising to the height of about 
three hundred feet. In view of accounts 
given by the early explorers, Disappoint- 
ment seems a fitting name for it. Men- 
tion has been made of its being a prom- 
ontory, on which the light-house stands ; 
and on the brink of the cliffs, facing 
Point Adams and Baker’s Bay, are bat- 
teries of heavy guns that fortify the 
northern bank of the river. The quar- 
ters for the officers, as well as the bar- 
racks for the troops, and other necessary 
buildings, are situated behind the cape, 
along the western border of Baker’s Bay. 
The light-keeper’s house is also there. 
A military air of neatness and good or- 
der pervades the whole establishment. 
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The scene from the cape, seaward, is 
an expanse of rolling ocean; in the 
mouth of the Columbia, boiling break- 
ers, sand-spits, and winding channels. 
On visiting the cape, we were reminded 
that “the cave,” a little to the north- 
ward, was worth seeing, and we visited 
it. In form, it is not peculiar. Its 
length is about two hundred feet ; width 
and height, at its mouth, one-fourth of 
its length. It is a mere air-hole, left by 
some fiery eruption of past ages; but 
once within its labyrinths, facing toward 
the sea, the sights and sounds are inter- 
esting. On the left are the breakers, 
rolling up their foaming tops along the 
channel of the Columbia, where the mari- 
ners of olden times had threaded the 
treacherous passage. Before you the 
heavy surge of the Pacific is tumbling in 
with deafening sounds, and the distant 
edge of the blue sea undulates toward 
the clouds. After watching the restless 
waters for a few moments, one feels as 
though the basaltic foundation beneath 
his feet was still in motion. 

Near the head of Baker’s Bay, in 
1850, stood a wooden hotel and a few 
houses, that boasted the name of “ Pa- 
cific City.” Although it has been rep- 
resented on paper as a coming metropo- 
lis, the hotel was all that gave signifi- 
cance to the place, and the last known 
of it was that a rank alder had forced its 
way through and above the roof. 

On our arrival, we passed the mouths 
of the rivers Skippernon, Young’s, and 
Lewis and Clark’s. Of these rivers, 
Young’s is the most eastern, and is 
about twelve miles in its windings ; 
Lewis and Clark’s—ot about the same 
extent—is only remarkable for its name ; 
and the Skippernon, about three miles 
long, is navigable two-thirds of its length. 
On the coast, thirty miles south of the 
Columbia, is a small river, called the 
Nehalem, whose source is in the hilly 
country about ten miles to the eastward. 
Along its northern banks rises Mount 
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Ne-a-kah’-ne, which is shorn of trees on 
the side facing the sea, and may be seen 
when passing near the coast. 

Numerous conflicting reports have for 
a long time been in circulation among the 
whites, concerning treasure that is said 
to have been buried by either Japanese, 
Chinese, or Spanish sailors, or freeboot- 
ers, at a date anterior to the discovery 
of the Columbia by Heceta. The most 
authentic account, drawn from the prin- 
cipal chiefs of the Nehalem tribe, is, 
that many years ago a vessel, with a 
great number of men on board, armed 
with guns and swords, was wrecked near 
the mouth of the Nehalem; the personal 
effects of those on board, some chests 
of money or treasure, and the boats, 
being all that was saved. A large ex- 
cavation having been made, the treasure 
was deposited, with great care and cere- 
mony, and two swords were laid in the 
form of across upon it, before the earth 
was replaced. The Indians were made 
to understand that they must never at- 
tempt to approach or molest what was 
there deposited, on penalty of offending 
the Great Spirit. At the time of depos- 
iting the treasure, two men from among 
the shipwrecked crew were interred. 
Soon after, all of the remaining surviv- 
ors embarked in their boats and steered 
southward. 

It is generally believed that the ves- 
sel in question must have been one of 
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the old Spanish ga//eons, or some one 
of the buccaneers who formerly visited 
the Spanish coast on the Pacific. What- 
ever may have been the character of the 
vessel and her numerous crew, the cere- 
mony performed at the time made such 
an impression on the minds of the sav- 
ages that to this day the tradition is held 
in the greatest sincerity; no Indian, it 
is said, can be induced to approach near- 
er the supposed locality than is necessa- 
ry to point out the approximate place. 

Another tradition among them is, that 
many years ago a Japanese or Chinese 
vessel came ashore between the Neha- 
lem and the Columbia, laden with bees- 
wax; that in this vessel there were only 
two or three men, all of whom took In- 
dian wives, and adopted Indian life. 

Up to the present time, large square 
cakes of wax are occasionally found 
along the adjacent shores; one piece 
we have seen had the imprints of beach 
stones upon it, and the surface had turned 
nearly white, except where covered with 
black sand, but iin no other respect had 
it deteriorated by age, or by being sub- 
merged in sea-water. No relics, how- 
ever, remain of those ancient vessels to 
indicate the spot where they became 
wrecks, although several visionary mon- 
ey-diggers have made fruitless search 
for the treasure supposed to have been 
hidden at the foot of Ne-a-kah’-ne, on 
the banks of the Nehalem. 
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What news, I wonder, from the south! 
I saw a sail blow past the Head. 

I wonder if my lovers still 

Are watching for me from the hill, 

Whereon the palms are dry with drouth, 
And ferns are crisp and dead! 


I wonder if my lovers yet 
Are all beginning to forget 
How dear the day was when we sat 
Upon our island Ararat, 

While floods were beating at its base, 
And winds in anger seemed to fret 

Our new-found dwelling - place! 


The bark was driving on the beach: 

How far life seemed beyond our reach! 

The shore was thronged with savage men ; 

They plunged into the surf, and then, 
Above the breakers’ deaf’ning roar, 

They gave us each some cheering speech, 
And helped us to the shore. 


What sweet, unprofitable hours 
We passed within the silent land: 
Calm, or impatient; sadly mute, 
Or merry in a mild dispute ; 
Long days of summer, ripe and hale, 
Our horizon hemmed in with flowers, 
Till, rescued by a passing sail, 
We gave each dusky friend a hand, 
And parted on the sand. 


I wonder how my lovers are! 
I wonder if the lime has shed 
The name I cut upon its bark! 
I wonder if they speared the shark 
We chased one night by torch and star— 
He had our pet kid in his mouth! 
The sea rolls in with easy swell; 
I saw a sail blow past the Head; 
**She’s from the line,’’ I heard it said — 
And there is where my lovers dwell, 
Along the burning south. 
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QUICKSILVER, AND ITS HOME. 


LINY tells us that, seven hundred 
P years before the Christian era, the 
Greeks and Romans were supplied with 
quicksilver from the mines of Almaden, 
in Spain, which they applied to baro- 
metric and thermometric science, and 
the art of gilding and silvering copper, 
brass, etc. 

Through the many centuries which 
have elapsed since that period, the Al- 
maden Mine has been worked pretty 
constantly; yet it has not reached a 
depth of more than one thousand feet, 
and its veins are still as prolific as in the 
medieval days of its discovery. Since 
1827 to a recent period, it has produced 
1,100 tons of mercury, annually, with a 
corps of less thana thousand men. For 
a time the Government, in order to up- 
hold the price of quicksilver, restricted 
the production of the mine to 150 tons— 
although it has been estimated that the 
product might easily amount to 600 tons 
—annually; but the discovery of im- 
mense deposits of mercurial ores in Cal- 
ifornia induced that power to relax the 
stringency of those regulations, in order 
to save tc itself, if possible, the trade of 
the Central American and Mexican mar- 
kets, which were turning to California 
for their supply of mercury for metal- 
lurgic purposes. The lode under explo- 
ration at Almaden, extending a distance 
of many miles, is sixteen yards thick, 
and enlarges as the work of excavation 
progresses. The ore is the sulphide 
commonly called cinnabar—a mineral 
of various shades, principally of a dull 
red color and bright scarlet streak. At 
the close of the Moorish dominion in 
Spain, the mines became the property of 
the religious knights of Calatrava, who 
acquired their possession as a reward 


for their services in expelling the Moors. 
They were farmed out to the celebrated 
Fugger merchants, of Augsburg, who 
explored them thoroughly, and intro- 
duced new systems of metallurgic treat- 
ment, which, though much improved, has 
not prevented the enormous waste of 
mercury which has ever characterized 
the workings of the mine. 

The smelting of quicksilver ores is 
comparatively simple. The apparatus 
in use at Almaden is the aludel furnace, 
represented as being “barbarous in the 
highest degree.” The ore is broken 
into small pieces, and placed in a stone 
pit, somewhat similar to a lime-kiln, upon 
open, dome-shaped arches, which form 
the perforated sole of this chamber, ac- 
cording to its quality, the poorest being 
at the bottom. The whole is then cov- 
ered with soft bricks, well cemented, so 
as to prevent, as far as possible, the es- 
cape of the vapors. The ore is subject- 
ed to a white heat from the fires imme- 
diately under the arches, when the mer- 
cury volatilizes and passes into the range 
of 150 aludels, through which a strong 
draught carries it. These aludels are 
pear-shaped, stone-ware vessels, open at 
both ends, and are merely thrust into 
one another and luted with loam. In 
its passage through these vessels a con- 
siderable portion of the vapor condens- 
es, and the balance is conducted, through 
wooden pipes, into cisterns filled with 
water, where most of it is condensed in 
the cooler atmosphere. Much of the 
vapor escapes through the’ chimneys. 
The mercury falls upon the bottom of 
the aludels and cisterns in shining glob- 
ules, where it collects until the distilla- 
tion ceases. The evaporation continues 
for twelve hours, and the whole is al- 
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lowed to remain closed for five or six 
days to cool, when the aludels are un- 
luted, and the shining metal carefully 
removed. This gives but a general idea 
of the apparatus: a more particular de- 
scription might be considered uninter- 
esting. The particulars in which those 
furnaces are so defective, is, that in the 
multitude of joints connecting the alu- 
dels, there must be a continual shrink- 
age of the luting, through which the va- 
pors escape in large quantities, not only 
to the great loss of product, but having 
a poisonous effect on the health of the 
operatives. The ore yields but ten per 
cent.: the balance—more than half, as 
shown by analysis —is lost and dispers- 
ed in the air. 

A new method, known as the “great 
apparatus of Idria,” was introduced at 
the latter mines, to overcome the incon- 
veniences and loss resulting from the 
aludels ; but, as the vapors are inclosed 
for condensing within walls of brick or 
stone, which can not be rendered suffi- 
ciently tight to prevent the escape of the 
obnoxious fumes, the improvements are 
of little importance. If the loss of quick- 
silver were the only consequence result- 
ing from the wholesale escape of the 
vapors, it might not be of great conse- 
quence to the proprietors of a mine 
whose deposits of cinnabar seem to be 
inexhaustible; but the sacrifice of hu- 
man happiness and life caused by the 
deleterious effects of breathing mercu- 
rial fumes — which are dispersed broad- 
cast through the atmosphere, owing to a 
criminal neglect to introduce the im- 
proved methods of subliming quicksilver 
ores suggested by science —is a subject 
of vital importance to a certain class of 
unfortunate beings, whom Nature has 
destined to toil and hardship. Few, who 
labor in the smelting works any length 
of time, escape the deplorable effects of 
salivating. Only a short time elapses be- 
fore the countenance of the laborer be- 
comes sallow; his teeth become loose 
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in his swollen gums; his appetite is 
gone; a copious ptyalism sets in; his 
bones honey-comb, and his lungs ulti- 
mately decay, bringing the unfortunate 
victim to a premature grave. For this 
reason, which is all-sufficient, it is diffi- 
cult to supply men enough to keep the 
works in motion. Criminals, who are 
condemned to be shot, are offered by the 
Government the alternative of working 
in the mines, which many of them de- 
cline, preferring the more speedy means 
of ending an existence forfeited by their 
crimes, to the lingering death consequent 
upon the continuous inhalation of an at- 
mosphere impregnated with the fumes 
of arsenic, antimony, and sulphur. 

The population of Almaden are rep- 
resented to be a laborious, improvident, 
and simple-minded race, and as victims 
of a mismanagement as criminal as it is 
injurious to commerce. Under the man- 
agement of the Rothschilds, who now 
work those mines, the condition of the 
smelters has been greatly ameliorated. 
One-half of the whole number employed 
are kept at work for three months at a 
time. They are then allowed to enjoy 
the pure air of the mountains, away from 
the mines, as best they may, while the 
other half work the ores. In this way, 
each gang enjoy a rest of three months 
every alternate quarter, much to their 
happiness, and the improvement of their 
physical energies. In cases of salivat- 
ing, the white of eggs, milk, or other 
substance containing albumen, swallow- 
ed in profusion, is the most effectual an- 
tidote. 

Although quicksilver usually occurs as 
a sulphide, it is found in small drops at- 
tached to the ores, and often appears in 
a liquid form upon breaking the ground 
where it exists. It was first discovered 
at Idria, in Austria, in a small well, from 
which the fluid trickled down the side of 
the mountain in which the mine is situ- 
ated. The existence of mercury in Mex- 
ico was discovered by a Mexican travel- 
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er, who, in climbing the mountains of 
his native land, caught hold of a small 
bush to aid his ascent, which he pulled 
up, when a mass of liquid mercury ran 
from the broken ground. The delighted 
and astonished adventurer, supposing 
that he had discovered a rich mine of 
liquid silver, sought every means to so- 
lidify it for coining purposes. The futil- 
ity of his efforts was soon demonstrated, 
however, and he gave up the task. Al- 
though alchemists have for centuries ad- 
vanced the theory of the transmutation 
of metals, and have used every argument 
to substantiate the doctrine, they have 
not succeeded in maintaining their opin- 
ions. Science, however, in its attempts 
to prove the possibility of transmutation, 
by experiment, has clothed the theory 
with a semblance of reason, sufficient to 
induce such chemists as M. Dumas and 
Professor Faraday to labor arduously to 
produce this result. It has been ascer- 


tained by Dr. Draper, of New York, that : 


silver is capable of transmutation into 
another metal, possessing some of the 
properties and characteristics of gold. 
Of the many uses to which quicksilver 
is applied, none is more important than 
its agency in the abstraction of the pre- 
cious metals from their ores. 
Quicksilver enters into the composi- 
tion of many important medicaments, the 
use of which might be largely restricted, 
to the benefit of society. Although mer- 
cury, in its ordinary state, is inactive as 
a medicine, and passes through the sys- 
tem unaltered, it absorbs, and in conse- 
quence becomes active, when in the ex- 
tremely comminuted form to which it is 
reduced in medicinal preparations. The 
minuteness of the particles in mercuri- 
al ointment, and in the common blue 
pill, may be estimated by examining the 
compound through a microscope. When 
pure mercury is shaken with water or 
oil of turpentine, or rubbed with chalk, 
lard, or sulphur, it is reduced to a gray 
powder, which consists of minute glob- 
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ules, not discernible by the naked eye, 
blended with the foreign body, and when 
this is abstracted, they again unite into 
liquid mercury. It is impossible to dis- 
solve quicksilver into any foreign matter 
so as to become an inseparable part of it. 
No matter how fine the mixture might be, 
or however thoroughly it may be com- 
pounded, the mercury will always return 
to running liquid upon a removal of the 
substance with which it is mixed. 

California already ranks as foremost 
among the quicksilver-producing coun- 
tries of the world. The New Almaden 
quicksilver mines are situated in the 
Sierra Azul, in the Santa Cruz Range, 
which divides the broad valley of San 
José from the Pacific Ocean, and are ac- 
cessible from San Francisco, by rail to 
San José, thence by stage, in a few 
hours’ ride. Long before the hunting- 
grounds of the aborigines were despoiled 
by the pale-faced descendants of the 
Caucasian race, when the Indians rev- 
eled in their primitive freedom among 
their native hills in California, and made 
hostile raids upon one another when 
more congenial pastime was wanting, 
their supply of war-paint was obtained 
from a vermilion cave, which has since 
been brought to notice as one of the 
most extensive quicksilver mines in the 
world. The vermilion was manufactur- 
ed into a rude pigment, to adorn the 
persons of the savage braves who held 
practical control of the country in those 
days. Its use was not continued long, 
however, as it is said to have produced 
an irritation of the skin; and was, on 
that account, supposed by the Red Men 
to have a direct agency with the Evil 
One. The cave was deserted in conse- 
quence, and other sources of adornment 
resorted to. 

The Mexican vagueros, whose adven- 
turous spirits led them from the land of 
the Montezumas to settle in the sunny 
valley of San José—the fertile soil and 
luxuriant pasturage of which furnished 
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an abiding-place for their cattle, as well 
as arich field for the production of their 
vegetable necessaries—were sorely per- 
plexed in their conjectures as to the ob- 
ject of the Indians in having penetrated 
the mountain-side where no indication of 
the precious metals existed, if, indeed, 
they had any idea of gold or silver 
quartz; but the amount of their curiosi- 
ty on the subject was not attended with 
the proper spirit of discovery, and the 
wealth with which the mountain was 
teeming remained bound up within the 
confines of its rocky limits, unknown, 
until 1824, when a gentleman whose at- 
tention had been drawn to the cave, dis- 
covered some value in it not known to 
his predecessors. He failed in his at- 
tempt to open the mine, through lack of 
means, and soit remained until 1845. In 
that year the Mexican Government sent 
an officer to California to inspect and 
strengthen the defenses of the territo- 
ry against the then threatening attitude 
of the United States; and in traveling 
through the country on his military mis- 
sion, was shown the cave, as one of the 
curiosities of that neighborhood. He 
prospected it and experimented on the 
ore, which he found to be rich in cinna- 
bar. Hecommunicated the result of his 
experiments to his Government, with the 
opinion that the mine would justify any 
expenditure in its development; and re- 
ceived instructions to open it according- 
ly. After California had been ceded to 
the United States, in 1848, many adverse 
claimants brought the title to the mine 
into litigation. At the trial of the case 
at San Francisco, in which Reverdy 
Johnson—the late Minister to Great 
Britain—was engaged, many witnesses, 
who were leading officials in the admin- 
istration of the Mexican Government at 
the time the several claims to the mine 
arose, were examined, a steamer hav- 
ing been especially chartered to convey 
them hither from Mexico. Considera- 
ble excitement prevailed, until the Unit- 
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ed States Supreme Court finally con- 
firmed the title in the present owners. 
After years of vexatious litigation, dur- 
ing most part of which the working of 
the mines was suspended by injunction, 
the Company commenced an earnest and 
vigorous prosecution of the work. 
Feeling a natural curiosity to visit this 
noted spot, we left San José on a hot, 
sultry day in July. We drove along a 
rough road, shaded on either side by 
large oak and elm-trees ; and, aside from 
the deep ruts and choking clouds of dust 
raised by the wheels, the ride was quite 
enjoyable. Turning a bend in the road, 
at the foot of the valley of San José, 
twelve miles from that town, we found 
ourselves under the shade of a thick 
row of locust-trees, which run along the 
road-side for a half-mile, spreading their 
branches over a parallel row of neat, 
uniformly built cottages, inhabited by 
the miners of New Almaden, and con- 
stituting the picturesque village of that 
name. High mountains rise abruptly 
on all sides, effectually shutting out the 
light breeze that usually tempers the 
rays of the sun outside the little valley 
in which we find ourselves, and render- 
ing the atmosphere insufferably close. 
The thick branches of the locust row al- 
most conceal the houses in their shady 
folds; and not until the traveler has 
been some distance into the village, 
does he discern the long line of yellow- 
painted houses, which receive a new coat 
of yellow dust raised by every wagon 
that passes by. A tomb-like stillness 
prevailed in the little town as we enter- 
ed. The miners were at work on the 
mountain, and their wives were loung- 
ing on rocking-chairs, in the cool shade 
of the trees, humming little songs to 
while away the time. Many of them 
were washing clothes in the clear, ever- 
flowing brook which courses along the 
road -side, watering the roots of the lo- 
custs; while a few were endeavoring, 
by soothing words, to console their cry- 
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ing babies, whose shrill little voices 
drowned even the gruff barking of sev- 
eral shaggy curs, who sulkily raised 
themselves out of the dust to avoid the 
wheels of our buggy, and with their tails 
curled between their legs, skulked away, 
casting back grinning glances at the in- 
truders who disturbed their day-dreams, 
as we passed through to the hotel, at 
the extreme end of the village. This 
establishment is a long, low, dingy 
structure of adobe. The bar-room is 
the rendezvous of a crowd of half-drunk- 
en Indians and Spanish, Californians, 
who fraternize with each other in deep 
potations of the worst description of 
spirituous liquors—so much of which is 
found in country grog-shops, especially 
in mining towns—and turn the floor and 
rude tables into lounging - places, where 
they sleep off the effects of inebriation, 
and swear at a pack of hungry dogs, 
who occasionally chance to disturb their 
slumbers by smelling round their swarthy 
faces and greasy clothes, for food. 
Farther on, the smelting works stand, 
and near is the bottling establishment of 
the “ New Almaden Vichy Water Com- 
pany.” This mineral water runs from a 
spring in the mountain -side, through a 
pipe, which conveys it to a cistern, from 
which it is bottled and sent to market. 
Behind the works, a road winds its 
serpentine curves over a mountain, cov- 
ered, from its base to the crest, with 
scrub-oak, sycamore, laurel, and wild 
gooseberry-trees. As we ascended the 
mountain, an attractive panorama of ev- 
er-changing scenery opened to our view. 
Away to where the sky drops a hazy cur- 
tain over the horizon, stretched the val- 
ley of San José—rolled perfectly level 
by Nature—with its rising towns; its 
waving fields of ripe grain; its groaning 
orchards; its busy farmers; its fruiter- 
ers everywhere relieving the trees of 
burdens which dragged their branches 
to the ground, and its bands of fat cat- 
tle roaming at large under the shade of 
Vor. III — 33. 
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the numerous groves by which the val- 
ley is studded. The dome of the court- 
house of San José and the church-stee- 
ples of that town stretched their spires 
far above the trees by which they are 
surrounded. The town of Santa Clara, 
three miles beyond, is also discernible 
by its less pretentious church- steeples ; 
and the a/ameda connecting these. towns 
—planted by the Franciscan Fathers, 
long before California fell under Amer- 
ican jurisdiction—is plainly traceable. 
Redwood City and the barren sand-hills 
of San Francisco are brought within the 
scope of our vision, with the aid of a 
glass. The waters of the Bay of San 
Francisco back up into the valley under 
the Alameda Mountains. The smoke 
of a steamer and its bright track in the 
silvery water are also visible. On the left, 
the Coast Range, covered with woods, 
forms the arc of a circle, its radius curv- 
ing outward. The Alameda Mountains 
extend away to the right, inclosing with- 
in their bounds the valley and the bay 
beyond it. 

Near to the summit we reached the 
mines, at an elevation of 1,700 feet 
above the sea-level. Activity prevailed 
in every quarter. .The miners were mov- 
ing about from place to place: some dis- 
charging the cars as they emerged from 
the mouths of the many tunnels which 
pierce the mountain; others assorting 
the ore, under a long row of sheds, and 
shipping it in the cars for transmission 
to the reduction - works, over a railroad 
laid down the mountain-side, while many 
were emerging from or disappearing into 
the tunnels, giving the mountain the ap- 
pearance of a gigantic bee-hive. Enter- 
ing the main tunnel in company with 
a guide, we commenced our journey 
through the mine. This tunnel is eight 
hundred feet long by ten feet wide, and 
ten feet high to the crown of the arch, 
and is supported by massive timbers to 
its full length. Through this a railroad 
is laid, on which cars are run in and out 
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by hand. The light of day reaches but 
a short distance within the subterraneous 
passage, and our candles shed but a faint 
ray of light around our path ; hardly suf- 
ficient to discern the spot upon which 
we were to make the next step, as we 
cautiously pursued our inward course. 
Large steam-pipes, suspended from the 
timbers, conveyed to the machinery with- 
in the element which creates its power. 
The heated atmosphere draws the per- 
spiration from the body in profusion ; 
and however objectionable a steam-bath 
may. be under such circumstances, the 
visitor has to take it, nevertheless. A 
faint light warns us of the approach of 
a loaded car, and we flatten ourselves 
against the wall until it has passed. We 
grope our way until we reach the mouth 
of a shaft, the bottom of which is 468 
feet beneath us. In a large chamber, 
hewn out of the solid rock, stands an 
engine, which hoists the ore from the 
various levels below. The roof of this 
chamber drips with moisture, and a 
feeling of icy coldness seized us, shak- 
ing our confidence in the propriety of 
further investigation; but the innate feel- 
ing of curiosity which impelled us to the 
undertaking transcended every consider- 
ation, and with our guide and lights we 
entered the large iron bucket used for 
bringing up the ore, and felt ourselves 
sinking into impenetrable darkness. We 
were filled with a strange feeling of awe, 
which was hardly suppressed with the 
recollection that scores of men pass 
up and down the narrow shaft daily, 
unharmed, and fearing that the display 
of any dread on our part would bring 
upon us the ridicule of the miners, we 
braved the dangers of travel under- 
ground with an air of security which we 
did not feel; for many old shafts hold 
their yawning throats agape for the un- 
wary visitor whose vigilance is not eter- 
nally alive. The darkness of the shaft 
is intense. We closed our eyes to re- 
lieve them from a sense of oppression, 


caused by the painful blackness. Down 
we went rapidly, thoughts of defective 
links in the chain that suspended us fill- 
ing our minds the while. The faint glim- 
mer of a light shot past us. We were 
passing the first level. Still sinking, we 
held our breath; down, down, until the 
bucket stopped at the lower level. Here 
a blacksmith’s shop was in full operation, 
and every one in sight was so busy at 
his particular occupation that the scene 
imparted to the visitor a certain ani- 
mation at once interesting and novel. 
Passing through a drift, we reached a 
large chamber, from the floor of which 
we descended by a flight of steps cut in 
the rock to a cavern still farther beneath. 
Heavy timbers support the excavations 
as they are made. The sound of the 
pick and shovel; the sharp clink of the 
borer’s hammer as it strikes the bar with 
which he is drilling blasting-holes on the 
surrounding galleries, and ever and anon 
the gayety of the miners as some joke 
provokes a hearty laugh among them, 
reach one’s ears from above, below, and 
around him. Candles hung on the walls 
force a dull gleam through the Egyptian 
darkness, and furnish the only light by 
which the miners ply their vocation. 
Cinnabar is found in this mine in strat- 
ified deposits, though specimens have 
been observed disseminated in the rock. 
The lodes are connected throughout the 
body of the mountain by small streaks 
running through the surrounding gran- 
ite, requiring a practiced eye to follow 
the vein to the next lode. The miners 
work on shares, the Company allowing 
them mining utensils and a small amount 
per day until a deposit is found, when 
the laborers receive an agreed price per 
carga for the ore, having the amounts 
paid as wages, and the value of the 
powder and steel used in prospecting 
operations, first deducted by the Com- 
pany. In this way the miners can not 
shirk their duties, or “loiter by the 
way,” without injuring their own inter- 
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ests, as their remuneration depends upon 
their own exertions and perseverance ; 
and thus a mutual benefit accrues to 
the Company and its employés. There 
are two classes of miners in these sub- 
terraneous caverns: laborers and ore- 
carriers. The former use the pick and 
shovel; while the latter, being men of 
superior muscular power, pack the heavy 
bags of ore on their shoulders, up the 
perpendicular steps—over deep pits on 
a single plank, where a misstep would 
precipitate them to fearful depths below 
—and through the various winding pas- 
sages of the mine to the level, from 
which it is hoisted to the outer world. 
Accidents rarely occur. The only one 
of note happened a few years ago, by 
which two men lost their lives. Upon 
entering a pit, one of the unfortunate 
men was noticed by his comrade to reel 
and fall, and going to his assistance, he 
was also overcome, and both met a com- 
mon fate. An inquiry established the 
fact that the men perished from the ef- 
fects of inflammabie hydrogen. 

The mines are considered healthy and 
secure, and the ruddy and healthy ap- 
pearance of the men is the best evidence 
that they are so; while, at the reduction 
works, the operatives are cadaverous 
and salivated. Being satisfied with our 
experience of mining life, we ascended ; 
and finding ourselves again in the open 
air, we breathed freely, and felt an in- 
ward satisfaction that our meanderings 
so far underground were terminated. 

The population of New Almaden (ex- 
clusively miners) are an incongruous 
mixture, representing many nationali- 
ties —twenty-seven, it is said— Mex- 
icans and Cornishmen predominating. 
It would be in vain to expect a univer- 
sal spirit of harmony to exist in such a 
number of opposite elements: so the 
many petty quarrels and disputes of dai- 
ly occurrence pass unnoticed by the offi- 
cers of the mines, as long as their differ- 
ences are not carried to any great extent. 
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Most of them live in “The Town on the 
Hill,” which is a collection of rude wood- 
en shanties—strangers both to paint and 
whitewash—standing near the top of the 
mountain. On “pay-day,” this little 
hamlet puts on its liveliest appearance. 
As soon as the improvident miners grasp 
their hard-earned wages, the grog-shops 
become crowded, and an extensive traffic 
in whisky, cards, fandangos, and music 
is carried on until the last dollar is ex- 
pended. That portion of the fair mem- 
bers of the New Almaden community 
who may with safety be called frail, lend 
their charms to these scenes of dissipa- 
tion, and by their blandishments succeed 
in winning the smiles, and, with them, 
the hard-earned money of the “honest 
miner,”’ to the prejudice of his family, if 
he has any—although most of them are 
untrammeled by these incumbrances — 
and to his own financial ruin. In former 
years, the San José stage brought over 
crowds of bad characters, of both sexes 
—gamblers and dissolute females —to 
follow their illegitimate callings, until 
the miners had not only spent their 
earnings, but in many cases pledged the 
prospective result of the “next strike.” 
To stop this growing evil, the Super- 
intendent found it necessary to adopt 
stringent measures for the suppression 
of this outside trade; and, happily for 
the miners, he succeeded in a great 
measure, but not altogether to the satis- 
faction of lovers of industry and morals. 
During their prospecting periods the 
miners suffer many deprivations, the 
result of this folly; but never learn a 
profitable lesson from former experi- 
ence. The next pay-day brings about 
the usual programme. There are a few 
little churches in the village, which are 
well attended on Sunday, and the in- 
habitants are devout so far as external 
appearances go; but their sincerity is 
doubtful. If a circus happened round 
that way, we should not like to pledge a 
full attendance at church. 
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The smelting process employed at 
New Almaden bears some similarity to 
the apparatus at Idria; but to remedy 
the difficulties experienced there and at 
Spanish mines, cast-iron retorts, which 
possess all the peculiarities suited to the 
volatilizing and condensation of mercury, 
are in use. The mercurial vapors are 
condensed in a chamber which is divided 
into sixteen compartments, partitioned 
by thin, brick walls, pierced with holes 
in the bottom and top of the walls al- 
ternately. Through these chambers the 
draught carries the vapor over the first 
partition, under the next, and so on 
through the whole series. Most of the 
mercury condenses in these chambers, 
and attaches itself to the walls like dew, 
or drops into the gutters at the bottom. 
The uncombined vapors now find their 
way into a larger chamber filled with 
water, in which the most of it condens- 
es before escaping through the long, 
slanting flumes, or chimneys, to the at- 
mosphere. The soot and vermilion are 
carefully removed when the apparatus be- 
comes cool enough to be opened, and the 
walls are well brushed down; when it is 
packed into iron flasks, that being one 
of the few metals that are not dissolved 
by the application of quicksilver. Each 
flask contains 67% pounds, worth 65 
cents per pound. About 153 pounds of 
mercury is obtained from a ton of aver- 
age ore. 

Some years ago, the New Almaden 
mines produced 48,000 flasks annually, 
giving employment to 1,025 men. At 
the present time they produce something 
like 20,000 flasks yearly, by the hands of 
about 450 men. Probably the reason 
for this decrease in product is, that the 
New Almaden Company follows the ex- 
ample of the Spanish Government in 
reducing the aggregate yield, with the 
view of maintaining the market value of 
mercury. 
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In 1861, the product of quicksilver 
throughout the world amounted to— 


In California 


1,775 tons. 
In Almaden, Spain e 


1,000 


In Peru 1so “ 
125 “* 


In Germany, Austria, France 
3,050 tons. 
It will be seen that California produced 
more by five hundred tons, in one year, 
than the other mines together. 

The mercurial ore of Almaden is com- 
posed of mercury, 36 to 41 parts; sul- 
phur, 16 parts; foreign matters, 43 to 48 
parts: it yields ten per cent. The ore 
of Idria is composed of mercury, 51 
parts; sulphur, 8 parts; foreign matters, 
41 parts: it yields ten per cent. That 
of California is composed of mercury, 70 
parts; sulphur, 11 parts; foreign mat- 
ters, I9 parts: it yields 12 per cent. 
That of Japan is nearly pure cinnabar, 
being composed of mercury, 84 parts; 
sulphur, 14 parts ; and foreign matters, 2 
parts. The stock of the New Almaden 
Quicksilver Mining Company is worth, 
at present, but 11 per cent. in Legal 
Tenders, which is a great decrease in 
its value of a few years ago, when 65 
and 70 per cent. in gold was freely paid 
for it. Still, the Company reaps a rich 
harvest, and manages to maintain its own 
prosperity, whatever may be the fortune 
of the stockholders. 

The possessions attached to the mines 
embrace the Berryesa and Justa Larios 
Ranchos, containing fully eight thousand 
acres of farming land, besides the mount- 
ain on which the mine is situated, which 
is rented out to small cultivators; but 
the mineral wealth supposed to be con- 
tained in this estate induces the proprie- 
tors to hold the land with a firm grasp, 
and deny all applications from would-be 
purchasers who show a disposition to 
unseal the riches lying dormant within 
this area; and as long as such a pros- 
pect is in view, there is little hope of 
speculation in that direction. 
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E had taken our desayuno at La 

Penta, and at four o’clock in the 

morning, with eyes still worn down with 

sleep, took our places in the diligence, 

and sped away from the beautiful green 

valley, to the barren plains and brown 
hills beyond. 

We were to breakfast at San Juan de 
los Lagos; so, when at about twelve 
o’clock it was pointed out to us, lying in 
a valley almost at our feet, we looked at 
it with admiring interest. Irrespective 
of the thought of breakfast which was 
connected with it, it was indeed a beau- 
tiful spot. It lies in a perfect basin, the 
bed—says history—of a large lake, which 
was suddenly drained by a great erup- 
tion of the volcano of Colima, several 
hundred miles distant. This may ac- 
count for the name, as there are certain- 
ly no lakes there now to give rise to it. 
The whole formation of the surrounding 
country supports this legend; but we had 
not much time to observe this, so much 
was our attention allured by objects that 
appealed more directly to our feelings. 

These were innumerable small crosses 
of wood or stone, which stood on either 
side of the road, with the regularity and 
grimness of sentinels, and, to one who 
knew they were the sentinels of death, 
they presented a most solemn and terri- 
ble aspect. Involuntarily, the hands of 
the gentlemen closed upon their weap- 
ons, and the ladies whisperingly asked 
if there vere many robbers here. 

“At present,’no,” said Don Luis, the 
chief authority in such matters, “though, 
of course, it’s always well to be upon 
one’s guard. It is in Carnival time, 
however, that these crosses multiply the 
fastest. Look at the town; is it not 
beautiful ?” 


We looked, but as the diligence spun 
like lightning down the steep decline, we 
caught only uncertain glimpses of an en- 
chanting mixture of white houses, green 
trees, running water, and brilliant sun- 
shine, and above all, the two tall spires 
of a church, whose lovely forms at once 
caught and riveted the attention. 

“Splendid! aren’t they?” said Don 
Luis. “Isn’t it a pity that they are 
made the occasion of so much plunder 
and murder? It really does seem as if 
there is a curse upon them; and yet, in 
spite of all, thousands yearly flock to 
kneel at the consecrated shrine of that 
church, and scores—yes, hundreds—lose 
their lives by their devotion, and few in- 
deed reach their homes without being 
stripped of their goods. The first ap- 
pearance of a pilgrim upon this mount- 
ain road, is the signal for the gathering 
of banditti from the neighboring hills. 
But look at the towers again. Are they 
not beautiful ?—and as the church is one 
of the prettiest in Mexico, I advise you 
to make a hurried breakfast, and go to 
see it. And when we are again upon 
the road, if you would like to hear it, I 
will tell you the legend which, in a great 
degree, leads to the yearly pilgrimage 
and its attendant horrors.” 

“We will certainly go to the church,” 
we said, as the coach suddenly plunged 
upon the level ground of the valley, and 
all but a confused mass of houses and 
trees, and the ever-present crosses, was 
lost to view. These last were even more 
plentiful than ever upon a magnificent 
stone bridge, which spanned the wide, 
but now almost dry river, and which 
served to connect two busy parts of the 
town. 

We were glad to lose sight of them 
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for a few moments in the breakfast- 
room of the diligence-house; and then, 
throwing shawls over our heads, that 
we might enter it with propriety, we 
hurried through the narrow and sunny 
streets to visit the famous church. Sud- 
denly, we came upon a large open square, 
and at the head of it, occupying the 
whole of one side by its noble front, and 
raised some thirty feet, was the building 
we sought. 

We stood for a moment at the base of 
the magnificent flight of granite steps, 
and contemplated, with admiration and 
astonishment, the beautiful, yet severely 
simple architecture. The form of every 
column, door, and window, the shaping 
of every bended cherub-head, seemed 
perfect—perhaps all the more so in con- 
trast with those of the many Mexican 
churches we had lately visited. All had 
been larger, and most of them far more 
profusely decorated than this, but none 
so graceful, so light, so perfect. The 
towers, piercing the heavens in a succes- 
sion of fluted pillars, with the most ex- 
quisitely carved cornices, were indeed 
enchanting; and without knowing wheth- 
er they were perfect, according to any 
school of art, I knew that nothing had 
ever impressed me as being so airily 
beautiful. 

We entered the church, and found it 
far more simple and elegant than most 
Catholic churches in Mexico, or any 
other country. But after one look at the 
lofty, quaintly painted roof, and the pict- 
ures over the altar, we found nothing in 
them remarkable, and returned to the dil- 
igence- house to find the mules already 
harnessed, and the driver impatiently 
waiting for us. 

“Oh, Don Luis, the towers are love- 
ly!” was our exclamation, as soon as we 
were seated, and the diligence had rushed 
at its usual break-neck pace out of the 
streets of the town and entered upon 
the more quiet country roads. “Now, 
begin then with the ‘once upon a time’ 
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of all story-tellers, and let us know all 
about them.” 


I must, indeed, begin with “once upon 
a time,” (said Don Luis) because nobody 
has the least idea when the occurrence 
actually took place. The most authentic 
historians can only say, that it was some 
years after the retreating waters of the 
lake exposed rich pasturage in this val- 
ley, and induced shepherds to gather 
here and begin the building of a town. 

The town grew and flourished; and 
in process of time it was discovered that 
the little adode church under the hill was 
not large enough to hold half the wor- 
shipers, and that it was absolutely nec- 
essary to build another. The towns- 
people contributed largely to this end, 
and the Virgin herself pointed out, in a 
dream, an inexhaustible quarry of sand- 
stone, of which her chosen edifice might 
be built. 

Now, after money sufficient for the 
purpose had been collected, the Aadre 
looked about him for a suitable person 
to carry into execution the designs he 
had already made; and the only fit- 
ting person he could hit upon was one 
Pablo Gonzales, a gigantic fellow, who 
had built half of the houses in San Juan 
de los Lagos, and was continually re- 
gretting that he could find nothing more 
worthy to employ his skill and ingenuity 
upon. 

“ Now,” thought the Jadre, “if we can 
only agree as to how the work should be 
done, Pablo will be the very man to do 
it.” 

But this was the very thing they could 
not agree upon; and the more they talked 
it over, the more they disagreed. Pablo 
was bent upon a form and style of build- 
ing entirely unheard of by the worthy fa- 
dre; still, he was not so blind as not to 
see many ofits advantages. But the tow- 
ers—O, heaven! the towers—who ever 
beheld such a heathenish contrast to the 
square, white blocks —dear to his mem- 
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ory !—fluted columns, and capitals, and 
wreaths! Who ever heard of such a 
jargon, of such nonsense, of such a waste 
of money! What would be left, in- 
deed, to provide pictures, and candles 
for the altar, if all should be expended 
in trumpery carvings, and heathenish 
columns and capitals. 

“And don’t you suppose,” exclaimed 
Pablo, drawing himself up to his full 
eight feet of stature—for there were 
giants in Mexico in those days— “don’t 
you suppose the blessed Virgin has sense 
enough to be better pleased with sculpt- 
ure than with candles? Do you think, 
then, the insufferable smell of tallow can 
be so sweet to her?” 

“Trreverent scoffer!”’ cried the Jadre, 
looking at the enraged giant. “Go thy 
ways: thou shalt build neither the church 
nor its towers. Get thee hence, lest the 


curse of the Church fall upon thee!” 
So Pablo went out, with the great ob- 
ject of his life defeated: which was, to 


build a church which should be the glory 
of his native town, and the admiration 
of the entire country. He went out, and 
felt that his heart was broken. He had 
had troubles before: he had lost the wife 
of his youth, and four of his six chil- 
dren had followed her to the grave. Yet 
no other trouble had equaled the sorrow 
and despair with which he looked upon 
the broken dream of his life. Never, 
never should he work into enduring 
stone the lovely images which his brain 
had created. Never should he be fa- 
mous. QO, what a poor, miserable, fallen 
worm he felt himself—this giant, with 
the strength of a dozen men and the 
Stature of a god. 

He went to his home, hopelessly mis- 
erable. For the first time in his life he 
was a terror to his household. He bent 
his head in shame before his mother, 
and wept bitterly at the sight of his chil- 
dren. Then, at other times he waxed 
fierce, and called upon earth and heaven 
to witness his sorrow; and so it began 
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to be whispered about that Pablo Gonza- 
les was mad, and people looked askance 
at him as they passed the door where he 
sat thinking, thinking, all day long; and 
his mother began to think like them, and 
to pray for a grave, instead of glory, for 
her son. 

Pablo Gonzales was poor, and his old 
mother and young children were some- 
times sorely pressed for food; but he 
never thought of seeking work after he 
knew that he was not to build the church, 
neither would he listen to those that came 
for him: and so, gradually, poverty and 
distress came upon the dreamer and his 
family. 

One day, indeed, he seemed a little 
roused ; for, walking toward the site of 
the new church, he saw that it was built 
after his own designs. “They have stol- 
en my work and my fame from me,” he 
thought, bitterly ; but, in spite of his an- 
ger, he continued to visit the spot as if 
fascinated, until, at last, the towers were 
begun, and, seeing that they were to be 
of the horrid block shape, he exclaimed, 
“ They are killing my beautiful creation !” 
He burst into tears, and hurried from 
the spot. 

After that, a still greater change took 
place in him. He became at first horri- 
bly feverish and excited ; then he began 
to complain of pains in his limbs, and of 
the most intense fatigue; then he lay in 
his bed during hours of the day, in a 
most intense and dreamless sleep. Still, 
he did not seem ill. At eventide he de- 
voured voraciously the food his mother 
set before him, though he refused it at 
all other times. 

Meanwhile, his temper became more 
and more capricious. The slightest 
thing angered and excited him, and any 
mention of the new church drove him 
into a perfect fury; and so he failed to 
hear a piece of news which was exciting 
all the town. 

At the end of a year from the com- 
mencement of the church, the principal 
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superstructure was so far finished that 
the building of the towers was begun. 
An unsightly mass of adodes had been 
raised on each corner of the front of the 
church, when one morning the whole 
was found level with the ground! 

It was a most extraordinary thing. 
The work of a month thrown down in a 
night, and by what ?—by whom? Some 
suggested an earthquake ; but many peo- 
ple had been awake during the night, 
and testified that there had been no 
earthquake. Some suggested one thing, 
and some another; but the Jadre said it 
was the fault of bad adodes and mortar, 
and, having a fresh lot of both made un- 
der his own direction, set his men to 
work to build up the towers again. 

His men worked well by day, but some 
Power undid it all at night. Again and 
again were the rising towers thrown 
down, until, at last, the men declared it 
was useless to work against the devil; 
and the padre thought it best to follow 
their suggestions, and attempt to exor- 
cise him. 

Accordingly, after the throwing down 
of an unusually great amount of work, he 
came, attended by a large number of his 
clerical brethren, and with “book and 
bell,” and the most fearful menaces of 
the Church, bade the Evil One begone, 
and then quietly set his men to work 
again. 

They obeyed him, with renewed hope 
and zeal; but alas, for naught! The 
first thing the anxious Jadre saw, as he 
looked from his window the next morn- 
ing, was a shapeless mass of adodes be- 
fore the church, and where should have 
been by this time a goodly tower—noth- 
ing! 

This was enough to make even a saint 
lose his temper, so it wasn’t to be ex- 
pected that the fadre should do less. 
“By the Cross!” exclaimed he, “I’ve 
lost time and money enough already, in 
trying to fit the Holy Mother’s taste in 
towers, and by the saints, I’ll bother no 
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more about it! If she wants towers to 
this church, she can build them herself, 
or send somebody else that can do it bet- 
ter. Does she suppose that the whole 
life of a faithful priest can be bothered 
with towers !” 

And with some dim thoughts of wom- 
an’s inconsistency, he went out, in a very 
bad humor, to tell his men that he had 
been warned in a dream not to attempt 
to build towers to the church; and then, 
in high dudgeon, set them to work upon 
another part. 

But this was not the only thing that in- 
terfered with the building of the church. 
The men came from the limestone quar- 
ry, and told him that, one by one, the 
immense blocks of stone which they had 
hewn for the pillars of the doors and 
windows had been carried away. 

At first, the Jadre laughed at these 
reports. Then he alternately prayed in 
public and swore in private; and at last 
the service of exorcism was repeated at 
the quarry, but, just as at the church, 
without the least effect: the thefts were 
continued; and though several pillars 
had been hewn from the rock, not one 
remained with which to decorate the 
church. 

Never had priest or layman so much 
trouble to build a church; never labored 
any mortal with such patience as this 
poor padre; yet he could succeed in 
nothing, and he was almost sinking into 
despair, when, awakening one morning, 
he looked from his window, and saw 
such a sight, that, forgetful of that deco- 
rum necessary not only to the priest, but 
the layman, he rushed across the street 
in his night attire, and gazed in wonder 
and ecstasy at his church. 

Upon the right-hand corner, from 
whence his unsightly square of adodbes 
had been thrown down, stood a founda- 
tion of stone, exquisitely cut and polish- 
ed, and upon this a circle of exquisite 
pillars, the bases of which were sculpt- 
ured with fruits and flowers, and the 
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capitals with angels’ heads peeping forth 
from wreaths of leaves. 

It seemed, indeed, as if the Virgin 
had taken the Jadre at his word, and 
had sent angel bands to complete his 
work. Within an hour, all the inhabit- 
ants of the town, and, indeed, of the 
whole valley, were gathered before the 
half-completed church, gazing with ad- 
miration and awe upon the miracle that 
had been worked there. But as soon as 
their awe had been slightly superseded 
by curiosity, it was with the greatest dif- 
ficulty that he could prevent this tower 
from sharing the fate of the others. It 
seemed, indeed, to be doomed to de- 
struction, so anxious were the people to 
possess themselves of some small parti- 
cle of the heavenly handiwork. But the 
padre argued, with a great show of rea- 
son, that it wasn’t at all likely that the 
Virgin and the Saints were going to 
sculpture pillars and capitals only to be 
destroyed ; and promised all the terrors 
of the Church upon the daring mortal 
who should as much as lay a hand upon 
the precious stones. 

They heard, and grumbled a little, but 
nevertheless obeyed; and although no 
sentinels were placed over the towers, 
not a stone of them was touched. One 
by one, at intervals of weeks, other pil- 
lars were added, and more and more 
beautiful grew the structures. 

It certainly was the saving of a great 
expense. It cost nothing but the hew- 
ing of the great limestone blocks: for 
these, one by one, continued to disap- 
pear from the quarry. But still it was 
not comfortable to live where this mys- 
terious work was going on: to hear, 
night after night, the click of hammers, 
and the sighs and groans, as of laboring 
men, and yet to see nothing! 

The padre was not a brave man. In- 
deed, he had never even pretended to 
himself to be; yet he at last resolved to 
discover, if possible, this mystery. True, 
he was deterred for some time from do- 
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ing so by the tale of one of his parish- 
ioners, who, much bolder than himself, 
had stationed himself in the tower, one 
night, and after long watching and wait- 
ing, was suddenly seized upon by some 
unseen force, and hurled to the ground, 
where he was found, stunned and bleed- 
ing, in the morning. 

The padre resolved to be more careful 
than this man; to say his prayers all the 
time ; and, above all, not to ascend the 
tower, but to watch at the foot of it. 

At midnight he stole silently forth from 
his house. He looked eagerly around. 
He saw, he heard nothing. Yes, listen! 
—what was that? A faint reverberation, 
as of mighty blows! The Angel Host 
were at work. But where? He saw 
nothing, and the blows resounded as if 
from beneath the earth. Could it be, 
after all, that the tower was the work of 
demons? Was the devil mocking them 
by this show of heavenly architecture? 
His limbs began to tremble; his knees 
smote together. The noise of the ham- 
mer and an awful groaning began. The 
padre turned to flee. He knew not 
where he went, until he suddenly found 
himself near the quarry, and confronted 
by a gigantic figure bending beneath an 
immense block of stone. Was the fig- 
ure angel, or fiend? He could not tell. 
He fell down before it, bereft of life and 
sense; and so the work-people found 
him in the morning. 

The next night, instead of watching, 
the fadre dreamed; and his dream was 
that he who watched the building of the 
towers should surely die. 

And so, unwatched, the building of 
the towers went on; and there was only 
one person in the whole country who 
had not seen them and marveled at 
their wondrous beauty. This was he 
who would once have gloried in them 
most. But Pablo Gonzales was dead 
to such thoughts now, and, indeed, to 
every other. He was gradually wasting 
away. His gigantic strength was gone. 
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Day after day, he lay on his bed in a 
comatose state. He scarcely touched 
food, and never spoke, except to say: 
“Oh, my dreams! My beautiful dreams ! 
Oh God, could I but realize that of which 
I dream, I could die happy. Strange! 
I dreamed last night my work was near- 
ly finished. Strange! Strange!” 

And so two years went on. The 
towers were nearly finished, and Pablo 
Gonzales, the disappointed architect, 
was dying. 

His poor old mother wept, day after 
day, in agony; but she worked hard, to 
feed her dying son and his starving 
children, and so at night she slept. 

But there came at last a night when 
her heart’s cares overcame her bodily 
fatigue, and she could not sleep. And 
so, lying awake, she heard, early in the 
night, a strange noise. She tremblingly 
arose, and looked from her window. 
Soon there was a slight noise at the 
house door. It opened, and her son 
came into the open air. He was dress- 
ed, and in his hand was a heavy ham- 
mer and chisel. His eyes were wide 
open, but they had in them a strange, 
ghastly look. “The sun is rising,” he 
said, looking up to the moonlit sky; “I 
shall be late; they will be waiting for 
me”—and throwing the hammer and 
chisel over his shoulder, he strode rap- 
idly down the street. 

His mother rushed after him, yet at 
some little distance, fearing he might 
discover her. She followed him through 
the short street, across the crazy wood- 
en bridge which then spanned the river, 
and on still farther; first along the river 
side, and then toward the hill, where lay 
the quarry. 

But he did not go to the quarry. He 
stopped some rods before it, and sud- 
denly, with one moment’s exercise of 
the great strength which again seemed 
to animate him, tore aside a great stone, 
and revealed to his mother’s astonished 
gaze a small cavern. It had evidently 
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been once much larger, but it was now 
almost full of blocks and chips of stone, 
and upon them lay two pillars, the fac- 
similes of those of which the famous 
towers were formed—two pillars which 
would complete the structure. 

A sudden revelation filled his moth- 
er’s soul. She stood there spell-bound. 
She saw him begin his work, saying 
gayly, there was nothing like sunlight 
for such delicate touchings. She heard 
him direct an imaginary throng of men 
to do this or that, and then complete the 
work himself, while he merely thought 
himself directing others. She saw him 
at last stand before his nearly completed 
work, with ecstasy in his wide, wide-open 
eyes, and then, complaining that he could 
see no longer, for the sun was setting, 
saw him come out into the early dawn- 
ing, and, calling, “Adios, Ffosé¢—adios, 
Pedro,” to imaginary companions, close 
the stone against the opening of the cav- 
ern, and walk slowly and painfully home. 
She saw him enter his room, and undress, 
and go to bed, saying he would rest be- 
fore eating ; and then she saw again com- 
mence a day of heavy, dreamless sleep 
—his night. 

And then, as mothers generally do, 
she bore her glory and her grief to God, 
and then rushed to the priest to tell him 
what she had seen. 

He was astounded. He could not be- 
lieve. He could believe in the miracle 
of angels turned builders, sooner than 
that Pablo Gonzales had done this gi- 
gantic work alone. True, now that he 
came to think of it, the towers were 
exactly after the plan Pablo had shown 
him; and besides, he was a man of im- 
mense strength, and, it was said, had, 
in his younger days, lifted, and even 
carried weights as great as were these 
pillars. Besides, the work had been in 
hand more than two years, and the fa- 
dre had often, in his secret soul, thought 
that it would have been as well had the 
heavenly architects finished their work 
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a little more quickly, especially as the 
rough blocks were always prepared for 
the pillars, and they had nothing to do 
but carve and place them. So, the end 
of it was, that the Jadre’s faith in the 
angels was a little shaken, and he re- 
solved to obey the old woman’s invita- 
tion and follow her to the cave that night. 

It was late when she came for him, 
and nearly midnight when the two, ac- 
companied by an old man-servant of the 
priest, stood before the open cave. 

The bright moonlight was streaming 
into it, and lay full upon the two blocks 
of stone. Pablo was just putting the 
finishing touches to his work. “A lit- 
tle more light in this angel’s eyes,” he 
was saying. “There, there, that is per- 
fect. Thank God, my work is finished !” 
And then he fell upon his knees in silent 
prayer, turning his wide-open, yet ap- 
parently sightless eyes to heaven. 

“But, boys,” he said, “these pillars 
must be set in their places to-day. I’ve 
promised that, you know. Heavy !— 
pooh! They’re nothing compared to 
the others! Steady! There now, that’s 
it!” And, evidently with the belief that 
he was assisted by a score of men, Pa- 
blo Gonzales bent beneath the burden 
of the great pillar, and walked away. 

He carried it to the church as if it had 
been a child on his back. They saw him, 
in a manner that was indeed miraculous, 
ascend the ladder which leaned against 
the tower, and relieving himself of his 
burden, begin, with hammer and chisel, 
mortar and trowel, to put the pillar into 
a proper and firm position. They saw 
him complete his work, and then go qui- 
etly home, and to his rest. 

That day the padre did not sleep, 
though he had watched all night. He 
sat beside the bed of Pablo Gonzales, 
and wondered and shuddered at his 
death-like sleep. Once he woke him up 
and asked him if he never dreamed. At 
first, Pablo, at sight of him, burst into 
curses. “Do I ever dream?” he ex- 
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claimed, at last. “Ah! I seem to do 
nothing but dream; and it is always of 
the towers! the towers! the towers! 
Why, I have dreamed this very night 
that I had built them as I told you I 
should, and that there was but one pil- 
lar wanting to complete them.” 

“Come, and see if thy dream be not 
reality,” said the fadre, gently; but 
Pablo sprung up furiously: 

“Do you dare to mock me?” he cried. 
“Am I, indeed, so weak and fallen as 
that?” And then, sinking down upon 
his bed like a weakly child, he burst into 
a passion of sobs and tears. 

The padre went away, deeply troubled. 
What was to be done? Nothing—noth- 
ing now, at least; and so he waited till 
night, and then watched through the 
night, and saw the great work com- 
pleted. 

Saw it completed ; and then saw Pablo 
Gonzales descend into the great square 
and exultingly give thanks to God; and 
then, after appearing to dismiss a great 
number of work-people, he turned again 
with admiring, almost adoring eyes, to 
the towers he had created. 

The sun was beginning to rise. It 
was, he said, getting very dark; yet still 
he lingered to look at and admire his 
work. 

“It is finished !—finished!” he said, 
in ecstasy, again and again. “Oh, my 
God! Oh, blessed Virgin, and all the 
Saints, I praise thee! Now, now, in- 
deed, I am contented to die. Fame— 
fame is mine! And what more has the 
world to give?” 

He turned his wide, wide-open eyes 
upon the rising sun. “What is this I 
feel?” he said, faintly. ‘What is this 
awful nightmare that comes so often 
over me? Is it death? Must I indeed 
die, with this cup of glory scarcely tast- 
ed?” 

The priest and his servant had held 
the mother back. Other people had 
gathered around, and restrained her by 
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their wondering looks; but, at these 
words, she burst from them and rushed 
to her son. 

“No, no, thou shalt not die!” she 
cried. “Live !—live for glory, for fame, 
for wealth, and love. Oh, hast thou 
dreamed these towers into existence? 
Wake, wake, and behold thy work!” 

For a moment he stood rigid. Then 
he sprung from her in sudden affright. 
“Ah, mother! why hast thou awakened 
me?” he cried. “I was dreaming !—ah, 
such dreams!” 

And then he sunk helplessly down 
upon the ground, as if it had been a bed. 
“ Ah, to dream, to dream once more of 
such glory! Oh, my God!” 

And casting his eyes up to heaven, his 
glance rested upon the towers ; and with 
sudden energy he sprung to his feet. 

“Am I dreaming still!” he cried, in 
a voice terrible with concentrated energy 
and power. “Am I ever, ever to have 


this mocking, mocking dream before me? 
Waken me! waken me !—in pity, waken 
me!” 

‘You are awake, my son, my darling!” 
said his mother, sobbing, and clinging 


around his neck. “Look, Pablo! here 
are the neighbors and friends you used 
to know.” 

He looked around him; he felt of his 
own body; he touched his mother’s face 
and hands. “Yes, yes,” he sighed; “I 
am awake; this is no dream. But the 
towers, the towers!” 

“Thou, in thy sleep, hast built them!” 
said the Jadre. ‘In thy sleep thou hast 
created this realization of thy dreams. 
In thy sleep thou hast made thyself 
Pablo the great, the wonderful!” 

Pablo Gonzales looked around him at 
the wondering people, the towers, the 
fair sky, and the green earth. 

“Tt is true! It is true!” he cried; 
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“they are my work—my life. Pablo 
Gonzales has won everlasting fame. 
He is immortal!” 

He sunk to the earth. His massive 
frame quivered for a moment, and was 
still. Pablo Gonzales was, indeed, im- 
mortal. 


“Poor fellow!” sighed one of us; and 
we all looked back to the towers just 
fading from the sight. “How sad that 
he should have died just as a career of 
wealth and fame was opening before 
him.” 

“ But, of course, the Church richly en- 
dowed his mother and orphans,”’ said 
another, more carefully minded. 

“Well, indeed!” said Don Luis, with 
a merry twinkle in his eye. “History 
seems to think that the family were suf- 
ficiently rewarded by the canonization of 
Pablo.” “Indeed,” he added, ‘some 
unbelievers deny the story altogether, 
and say that, although the towers were 
built at night, it was not done by a sin- 
gle somnambulist, but by a corps of 
men, under the joint direction of the 
padre and Pablo Gonzales—and done 
for the purpose of attaching some mys- 
tic attraction to the singularly beautiful 
towers. Many also affirm that the fa- 
vorable influences attached to them are 
mere delusions, and that it was for his 
impiety that Pablo died; and they say 
that, even now, misery or death falls 
upon those who hasten to worship at 
his shrine.” 

“Oh! I don’t believe a word of that!” 
said several of us at once; and all look- 
ed toward the spot where the towers 
had been last seen. But the diligence 
had outrun our thoughts, and we were 
far out of sight of San Juan de los La- 
gos, and entering upon the high table- 
lands of Mexico. 
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TRANGERS visiting Washington, 
S and admiring the style and archi- 
tecture of the General Post Office build- 
ing, would never know that there are 
numbers of ladies seated behind the 
plate-glass of the second-story windows. 
Indeed, few people residing in the Cap- 
ital are really aware in what part of the 
building those female clerks are stowed 
away. I had passed on every side of 
the building—morning, noon, and night 
—but never had seen any body that 
looked like a “female clerk,” till I found 
myself of their number, one morning; 
and then I discovered the right entrance 
to the Dead Letter Office. It is on F 
street, so close to the Ladies’ Delivery 
that any person entering here would be 
supposed to be inquiring for a letter at 
that delivery. There is another entrance 
on E street, but it is not much patron- 
ized by the ladies until after fifteen min- 
utes past nine o’clock; for punctually at 
that time, the door-keeper is instructed 
to lock the ladies’ door on F street, and 
those who are tardy are compelled to go 
up the gentlemen’s staircase, or pass in 
at the large public entrance on E street. 
Crowds of visitors walk through the 
building, day after day, but not one of 
all the ladies employed here do they see, 
unless they request to be shown the 
rooms of the female employéds. 

In this Department, working hours are 
from nine o’clock in the morning till 
three o’clock in the afternoon. Ladies 
are not allowed to leave the office for 
lunch, nor do they waste much time in 
discussing the lunch they may have 
brought, as it is only in consideration 
of their industry and close application 
that they are allowed to leave the office 
at three o’clock, instead of four. 


This Dead Letter Office is one of the 
most complicated pieces of machinery 
in the “Ship of state.” I will try to 
explain and elucidate as much of it as 
came under my observation. Letters 
left “‘uncalled for” at the different post- 
offices throughout the country are sent 
to the Dead Letter Office, after a certain 
length of time. Letters not prepaid, or 
short-paid, through neglect or ignorance 
of the writer, also find their way here ; 
and so do foreign letters, from all parts of 
Europe, which have been prepaid only 
in part, and therefore come here, instead 
of reaching their destination. Some- 
times, mails are robbed, and the mail- 
bags hidden or thrown away, but are af- 
terward searched for, and their remaining 
contents brought to this office. Then 
again, a vessel at sea, homeward-bound, 
brings letters from ships meeting it, of 
sailors and passengers, who send their 
letters in firm faith that they will reach 
their anxious friends at home; but if our 
Government happens to have no treaty 
or contract with that particular Govern- 
ment to which the writer belongs, of 
course, the letters can not be forwarded, 
but are laid at rest here. These letters 
are carefully preserved for a number of 
years. They are sometimes called for, 
and found, a long, long time after they 
were written; in fact, only “dead” let- 
ters are destroyed. 

Though I wish to speak more particu- 
larly of the duties and labor performed 
by the ladies employed in this Depart- 
ment, I must begin by saying that all 
letters pass through the hands of, and 
are opened by, a number of gentlemen— 
clerks in the Department — whose room 
is on the ground floor of the building. 
A great number of letters contain money, 
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valuable papers, and postage-stamps. 
These are sent to the Superintendent’s 
room. Letters without contents are fold- 
ed, with the envelope laid inside the let- 
ter, tied in bundles, and sent up-stairs 
for directing. Money, drafts, and post- 
age-stamps, however, are not the only 
articles considered “mailable matter” 
by the public. One day I looked over a 
box filled with such matter, taken from 
dead letters and parcels in the opening 
room, and found in it one half-worn gai- 
ter boot, two hair-nets, a rag doll-baby 
minus the head and one foot, a set of 
cheap jewelry, a small-sized frying-pan, 
two ambrotypes, one pair of white kid 
gloves, a nursing bottle, a tooth-brush, 
a boot-jack, three yards of lace, a box of 
Ayer’s pills, a bunch of keys, six nut- 
megs, a toddy-stick, and no end of dress 
samples. This matter is allowed to ac- 
cumulate for three months, and is then 
sold at auction; but a register is so 
carefully kept, that the person mailing 
the doll-baby without prepaying can fol- 
low its progress from the little country 
town where it was mailed to the end of 
its career under the hammer at the Dead 
Letter Office, and here can claim the 
amount it brought at auction. 

Every clerk, male or female, has his 
or her letter, from A to Z, and begin- 
ning again with A A, when the alpha- 
bet “runs out.” Before the ladies take 
their places at the desk in the morning, 
the messenger has already placed there 
the number of envelopes each lady is 
expected to direct in the course of the 
day; and large baskets filled with bun- 
dles of letters, sent up from the opening 
room, (the bundles marked with the let- 
ter of the clerk through whose hands 
they have passed) are brought into the 
rooms. The envelopes are stamped in 
one corner with the lady’s letter, in red; 
so that the ladies are spoken of, by the 
Superintendent or the messengers, as 
Miss A, B, C, D—not as Miss Miller, 
or Mrs. Smith. Fifty of these envel- 


opes are contained in one package, so 
that it is easy to calculate whether any of 
them are wasted by misdirecting or blot- 
ting. The work looks simple enough, 
when you see a number of ladies seated 
at their desks, writing addresses on en- 
velopes, with the greatest apparent ease. 
“And then,” as a gushing young lady 
said to me one day, “how romantic it 
must be to listen to the outpourings of 
love and affection that these letters must 
contain in many cases, and the dark se- 
crets that others disclose.” She thought 
it rather a cruel restraint, when I told 
her we were allowed to read only so 
much of a letter as was necessary to dis- 
cover the name of the writer, and to read 
no part of it, if the name was signed clear- 
ly and distinctly at the end. Let the 
lady reader pause a moment and ask 
herself, “Do I sign my letters so that 
one of these clerks could return them 
from the Dead Letter Office, without go- 
ing over the whole of their contents?” 
By the time you have finished reading 
this paper, I hope you will have formed 
the resolution to sign your name “in 
full,” and just as it is, to every letter you 
send by the mail. Don’t sign your name 
“Saida,” when it is really Sarah Jones 
“in full;” and if you will call your fa- 
ther’s brick house on Third Street “ Pine 
Grove,” because there are two dry pine- 
trees in the front yard, don’t neglect to 
add “No. 24, Third Street, Cincinnati, 
Ohio.” The greater number of letters 
passing through this office are badly 
written and uninteresting ; many of them 
so perfectly unintelligible that no human 
being can read or return them: not that 
the greater portion of our community 
are uneducated or unintelligent people, 
but that they are either reckless or care- 
less. Letters directed with any kind of 
common sense are most always sure of 
reaching their destination without visit- 
ing the Dead Letter Office. Not only 
do people, in a number of cases, neglect 
to prepay their letters, but frequently, 
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letters without direction or address of 
any kind are dropped into the letter-box- 
es. In writing to individuals residing in 
the same city with them, people think it 
is necessary only to mention the name of 
the individual; the “post-office man” is 
expected to know that the letter is not 
to go out of the city. The post-office 
people are, if not omniscient, at least 
very obliging. I have found a letter di- 
rected to “Carrolton, in America,” and 
the letter had been forwarded to, and 
bore the post-mark of, every Carrolton 
in the United States before it was sent 
here. 

The work of the ladies falls under 
two heads: “Common,” and “Special.” 
We will get the best idea of what 
“Common” means, in contradistinc- 
tion to “Special,” by watching Miss 
A, on “Common” work this morning. 
Taking one of the bundles of letters 
from the basket, she opens it and takes 
up the top letter; spreading it on the 
desk, she finds the envelope inside; it 
is directed to “William Smith, Phila- 
delphia, Penn.,” and the words “un- 
called for,” stamped on the envelope, 
show why it was sent here. Now, the 
signature is to be looked for: it is here— 
“John Jones ;” next, where was it dat- 
ed ?—“ Somerville, Ohio ;”” but does the 
post-mark on the envelope correspond 
with that? Yes, it is post-marked from 
where it was dated; so, “John Jones” 
will receive his letter back again: his 
friend, “W. Smith,” may have left Phil- 
adelphia, or may have died. “John 
Jones’” letter is returned to him in a 
coarse, brown, “P. O. D.” envelope, 
stamped with the letter A in one corner, 
and he pays three cents for the privilege 
of knowing that his friend “Smith” nev- 
er received his letter. The next is a del- 
icate pink affair, dated, “White Rose 
Bower” —signed, “Ella;” “only this, 
and nothing more;” so the letter is 
hopelessly dead, and thrown into the pa- 
per-basket at Miss A’s side. The epis- 
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tle following this is signed, “ Henry Fos- 
ter,” and could be returned if it had not 
been dated at “White Hall” and post- 
marked “ Harrisburg.” On looking over 
the Post-office Directory, we may or may 
not find a White Hall in Pennsylvania, 
but there is nothing in the letter to show 
whether “Henry Foster’s” home is in 
Harrisburg or White Hall; consequent- 
ly, that letter is dead, too. Here is one, 
signed plainly and legibly, but the writer 
has omitted to date it from any particu- 
lar place. From the tone of the letter, it 
is plainly to be seen that he lives where 
the letter was mailed—but where was it 
mailed? The post-mark on the envel- 
ope is so indistinct that any lady not em- 
ployed in the Dead Letter Office would 
throw it aside as “unreadable ;” but la- 
dies here learn to decipher what to ordi- 
nary mortals would be hieroglyphic, or 
simply a blank. After consulting the 
pages of the Post-office Directory be- 
side her, Miss A passes the envelope to 
Miss B. “Can you suggest any post-of- 
fice in Indiana beginning with M, ending 
with L, with about four letters between ?” 
Miss B. scrutinizes the envelope closely. 
“The post-mark is not from Ind., (Indi- 
ana) it is from Ioa.,”’ (Iowa) is her deci- 
sion. Misses C, D, and E, at work in the 
same room, differ in opinion, and at last 
Miss A steps across the hall to the room 
of the Lady Superintendent, where a 
“blue-book” {is kept, and with the as- 
sistance of this lady and the book, Miss 
A discovers the place in Indiana, di- 
rects the letter, and continues her work. 
When she has directed fifty letters, she 
ties them (with both envelopes—the “ P. 
O. D.” and original one—inside each let- 
ter) carefully together, and the messen- 
ger carries them into the folding- room, 
where other ladies, employed in this 
branch, fold and seal them. Of these 
“Common” letters, every lady is required 
to direct from two hundred to three hun- 
dred a day—a task by no means easy to 
accomplish. 
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“Special” work is generally disliked 
by the ladies, and is of a somewhat 
“mixed” character. Letters held for 
postage —consequently not “dead” — 
come under this head. They, too, are 
sent back to the writer, if the signature 
can be found, and the place from which 
they are dated corresponds with the 
post-mark; if not, they are assorted ac- 
cording to letter and put away into “ pig- 
eon-holes,” marked with the letter cor- 
responding. Foreign letters, such as I 
spoke of before, come under this head, 
too. Then there are official letters —in 
relation to military and judicial matters 
—-short-paid, and, therefore, brought be- 
fore this tribunal. These require minute 
attention, as three and four documents 
are inclosed in one envelope, sometimes, 
making it difficult to discover who is the 
proper person to return them to. Again, 
there are letters with postage-stamps to 
be returned, and money letters contain- 
ing not over one dollar: these, with 
larger amounts, are directed in the Su- 
perintendent’s room. Ladies directing 
stamp and money letters keep account 
of them in a book, submitted, together 
with the letters, to the Superintendent, 
at the close of office hours, every day. 
Money letters are marked with red stars, 
stamp letters with blue. Stamps taken 
from dead letters are destroyed by the 
proper authorities. Then, there is copy- 
ing to do—orders and circulars, rules 
and regulations, to be transmitted to the 
different local post-offices ; and transla- 
tions to be made of communications re- 
ceived from foreign Post Departments. 
All this is “Special” work. A large pro- 
portion of the letters passing through 
the office are German letters — some 
French, Italian, Norwegian, and Span- 
ish; but two German clerks are con- 
stantly employed, while one clerk can 
easily attend to the letters of all the 
other different nationalities together. 

Sometimes it comes to pass that the 
Superintendent visits one room or the 
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other, with a number of letters in his 
hand; these have been misdirected or 
badly written. The red letter stamped 
on each letter guides him to the desk of 
the lady who has directed it; and very 
sensitive is each and every lady to the 
slightest reproach or reprimand received, 
because of the universal kindness and 
respect with which they are treated by 
all the officials with whom they come in 
contact. 

If the task of poring over these epis- 
tles of all kinds, day after day, is, on the 
whole, tiresome and wearing, there are 
certainly many incidents to relieve the 
tedium of the occupation. Incidents, I 
say; letters, I should say. The deep 
respect we entertain for a well known 
army Officer was justified to me by the 
insight his own letters gave me into 
his character. It is against the rules of 
the Post Office Department to read any 
part of a letter, unless it is necessary to 
do so in order to discover the correct 
address of the writer; but, as the Gen- 
eral’s handwriting is a little hasty and 
peculiar, and his military honors and 
titles were not appended to these let- 
ters I speak of, it was natural that they 
should be read by the clerks, in order to 
ascertain whether they could be returned 
to the place they were written from. 
One of these letters had been written to 
an old lady, (I judged so from the fact of 
his inquiring about her son and grand- 
children) somewhere in the South, who, 
it appeared, had entertained the General 
at her house, one day during the war, 
when the General was very much in 
want of a dinner to eat. He had not 
forgotten her kindness and hospitality, 
though it was now after the close of the 
war; but the old lady had probably re- 
moved from the little village to which 
the letter was directed, or, perhaps, she 
had died: so the letter came into our 
hands, and was returned to the General. 
Another was to an old friend of the 
General’s. They had played together as 
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boys, perhaps, but his friend had not 
risen to fame and fortune, like himself; 
he was giving words to his deep sympa- 
thy with a misfortune or bereavement 
that had befallen his friend —sympathy 
expressed with such tender, true feeling, 
that we felt as though it were another 
bereavement that he should have lost 
this letter of the General’s. 

The remark was often made among us 
that the Dead Letter Office afforded the 
very best opportunities for making collec- 
tions of autographs of celebrated people 
—only the authorities could not be made 
to see it in that light. It was always 
with a sigh of regret, I must confess, that 
letters signed by such names as Ban- 
croft, Whittier, Beecher, Grant, Greeley, 
were returned to their rightful owners. 
The most interesting accounts of foreign 
travel were sometimes contained in the 
dead letters—accounts more interesting 
than any book ever published. These 
were, as a general thing, written by la- 
dies —and that sealed their doom. Gen- 
tlemen writing letters almost always sign 
their full name; but a lady will write a 
dozen pages, telling her friends all about 
the Louvre and the Tuileries, the Escu- 
rial, and London Tower, in one long 
letter, and then sign Kate, or Lillie, at 
the end, thus precluding all possibility 
of having her letter returned, though we 
know from it that she has returned to 
her home in Boston. It is almost in- 
credible what a large number of letters 
passing through our hands ere “finished 
off” by that classically beautiful verse — 
“My pen is bad, my ink is pale; my 
love for you will never fail” —and it is 
impossible to believe in how many dif- 
ferent ways and styles these touching 
lines can be written and spelled, till you 
find them dished up to you a dozen times 
a day, in this office. Eastern people 
don’t appreciate this “pome” as West- 
ern farmers do. Missouri rustics are par- 
ticularly addicted to it. What the pre- 
dilection of the Southern people might 
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have been, I can not say; it was just af- 
ter the close of the war, and their letters 
were pitiful enough. Of course there 
was not a Federal postage-stamp to be 
had in any of the Southern States ; and 
no matter how deeply the contents of 
some of these letters affected us, we 
could not forward them to the people 
they were addressed to. These letters 
from the South portrayed so terribly true 
the bitter, abject poverty of all classes, 
at that time, that the Northerners to 
whom they were written would not have 
hesitated to assist these friends of “ bet- 
ter days,” could they have received the 
letters; but, even had we been allowed 
to forward them, the chances were ex- 
tremely slender that people were still in 
the same position and location after the 
war as before the war. 

Not these letters alone were sad; for 
sometimes a whole drama could be read 
from one or two short letters. One day, 
we found among the dead letters a note 
written in a feeble, scrawling hand. It 
was bya boy, a prisoner and sick, in one 
of the penal institutions of New York 
—sick, poor fellow! and imploring his 
mother—oh, so piteously!—to come 
and see him. He was in the sick ward, 
he said, and if he Aad been wicked, and 
had struck at his step-father when he 
saw him abuse his mother, would she 
not come to see him, only once, for all 
that? She must not let his step-father 
prevent her from coming ; he was dream- 
ing of his mother and sister every night, 
and he knew his mother would come to 
him; but she must come soon, for the 
Doctor had said so. Perhaps the letter 
had not reached the mother because the 
step-father ‘had taken her out of the 
son’s reach; for, in the course of a day 
or two, we found another letter addressed 
to the same woman, by one of the prison 
officials: the boy, Charley, had died on 
such a date —about a week after his let- 
ter had been written—and he had looked 
and asked for his mother to the last. 
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About letters written by German peo- 
ple I have noticed one peculiarity: they 
never omit to write the number of the 
year in some part of the letter, or on the 
envelope, outside. Sometimes it is writ- 
ten where the name of the county or the 
State should be found on the envelope, 
so that the direction would read, “Jacob 
Schmied, St. Louis, 1865 ;” or they write 
it at the bottom of the letter, instead of 
signing their name, and then write their 
name at the beginning of the letter, as 
though they were writing the letter to 
themselves. Every thing is heavy and 
clumsy about their letters ; they never in- 
dulge in joke or sentiment ; and through 
the negligence of one of the German 
clerks, the most serious trouble had al- 
most been brewed in a German brewer’s 
family, at one time. It happened in this 


way: 
A substantial German brewer had writ- 
ten to Hans Bierséffel, dunning him for 


money, owing on several barrels of /ager. 
Hans must have left the city—at any 
rate, the letter came to our office, and 
was returned to the brewer; but, unfor- 
tunately, a very sentimental letter, con- 
taining a copy of some love-sick verses, 
written by a German lady, and held in the 
office as a curiosity for a little while, had 
(by mistake, of course) found its way into 
this letter. The honest Dutchman had 
meant to return this piece of property to 
our office at the first opportunity, and 
therefore carried it in his pocket-book, 
where his wife discovered it, seized it, 
and held it over his head, as the sword 
of Damocles, forever after—as he could 
not prove to her satisfaction that the let- 
ter and verses had of been sent to Aim 
by the writer. 

At the time I belonged to the corps 
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of Dead Letter Clerks, there were three 
rooms fronting on Seventh Street, fitted 
up as offices for the lady clerks, and one 
very large room on the other side of the 
hall. A straw mat was spread on the 
stone floor in our room; one office-chair 
was furnished for each lady, and desks 
barely large enough for two ladies to 
work at, without elbowing each other; 
and in one corner, wash-stand and water. 
In the large room some twenty ladies 
were writing, while four or five folders 
had their desk in the same room. Of 
the other rooms, one was occupied by 
the Lady Superintendent, together with 
whom were from four to six ladies; the 
next room also accommodated six ladies, 
and the last one, which had the look of 
a prison, from a high grating running 
through it, afforded room for four others. 
There were old Post-office Directories, 
boxes containing printed matter, and 
such like valuables, kept behind this 
grating; and one day, when a party of 
sight-seers came unasked into our room, 
the youngest lady there—whose spirit 
had not yet been broken by the weight of 
the responsibilities resting on her shoul- 
ders—explained to the gaping crowd that 
behind this grating were kept the silver 
and household furniture of General » 
—the Assistant Postmaster—boxed up, 
while he was recruiting in the country. 
This was a twofold revenge, the young 
lady said to us: it was punishing the 
visitors for their inquisitiveness, and 
“old ——” for having the grating put up 
there. Several years have passed since 
I last saw the Post Office building ; the 
ladies of Room No. — were then peti- 
tioning to have this grating removed. 
Whether their petition was granted, I 
have not learned. 
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Sphinx, down whose rugged face 
The sliding centuries their furrows cleave 
By sun, and frost, and cloud-burst; scarce to leave 
Perceptible a trace 
Of age or sorrow ; 
Faint hints of yesterdays with no to-morrow ;— 
My mind regards thee with a questioning eye, 
To know thy secret, high. 


If Theban mystery, 
With head of woman, soaring, bird -like wings, 
And serpent’s tail on lion’s trunk, were things 
Puzzling in history ; 
And men invented 
For it an origin which represented 
Chimera and a monster double - headed, 
By myths Phenician wedded — 


Their issue being this — 

This most chimerical and wondrous thing 

From whose dumb mouth not even the gods could wring 
Truth, nor antithesis : 
Then, what I think is, 

This creature—being chief among men’s sphinxes -- 


Is eloquent, and overflows with story, 
Beside thy silence hoary! 


Nevada —desert, waste, 
Mighty, and inhospitable, and stern ; 
Hiding a meaning over which we yearn 
In eager, panting haste — 
Grasping and losing, 
Still being deluded ever by our choosing — 
Answer us, Sphinx: What is thy meaning double 
But endless toil and trouble? 


Inscrutable, men strive 
To rend thy secret from thy rocky breast ; 
Breaking their hearts, and periling heaven’s rest 
For hopes that can not thrive ; 
Whilst unrelenting, 
Upon thy mountain throne, and unrepenting, 
Thou sittest, basking in a fervid sun, 
Seeing or hearing none. 
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I sit beneath thy stars— 
The shallop moon beached on a bank of clouds— 
And see thy mountains wrapped in shadowy shrouds, 
Glad that the darkness bars 
The day’s suggestion — 
The endless repetition of one question ; 
Glad that thy stony face I can not see, 
Nevada — Mystery ! 
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RITISH COLUMBIA has been 
B a land of “hopes unfulfilled.” Its 
first settlement by miners was occa- 
sioned by the Frazer River rush of 1858. 
All old Californians rememBer that mem- 
orable excitement. Occurring just at 


that period in mining history when the 
placer mines began to show signs of ex- 
haustion, and before Washoe experience 
had taught the extent and richness of 
quartz veins, it swept through the entire 


State with the force of a tornado, and 
with a more devastating effect upon the 
interior trade. Our small mining towns 
were almost depopulated. The roads 
from the mountains were lined with foot- 
passengers, on their way to San Fran- 
cisco. Stage-coaches came rolling into 
Sacramento, groaning under their living 
cargo of sturdy miners. The worm-eat- 
en wharves of San Francisco trembled 
almost daily under the tread of the vast 
multitudes that gathered to see a north- 
ern steamer leave. With that reckless 
disregard of human life so characteristic 
of the American ship-owner, old hulks, 
which had long been known to be unsea- 
worthy and rotten, were refitted for the 
new El Dorado. Engines, rusty from 
years of idleness, were polished up; 
leaky boilers were repatched—paint and 
putty filling gaping seams; and with 
names often changed, to hide their for- 
mer reputations, steamer after steamer 
sailed from our port, loaded to the guards 
with freight, and black with the crowds 


who were rushing to the newly discov- 
ered land of gold. 

In the short space of three months, 
nearly twenty thousand people were land- 
ed on Vancouver’s Island and the shores 
of Washington Territory. Two rival 
towns sprung up: Whatcom, founded 
by a mistaken policy, which thought to 
make an American town the dépé¢ for 
British trade ; and Victoria, fostered by 
the wealthy influence and arbitrary poli- 
cy of the Hudson’s Bay Company. At 
these two ports ship-loads were daily 
landed —ignorant of the climate, of the 
geography of the country, and of the ex- 
tent or nature of its mines. Helpless 
and confused, this mass of humanity was 
swayed hither and thither by each con- 
flicting report from the country above. 
Now, the arrival of some fortunate min- 
er, with his bag of amalgam dust and 
his tales of the marvelous richness of 
“Hill’s Bar,” would raise them to a 
pitch of frenzied hope. To-morrow, the 
wasted frame of some disappointed one, 
which bore sad testimony to his record 
of toil and suffering, would dampen their 
ardor, and send scores of easily disheart- 
ened ones on the return trip of their own 
craft. 

Meanwhile the spirit of speculation 
was rampant. Towns of canvas sprung 
up in each of the places above men- 
tioned. Real estate became inflated to 
a hundred times its former value. For- 
tunes were made by the few shrewd ones, 
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who bought and resold immediately. In 
Whatcom, where the only available build- 
ing ground was of small compass, the sea 
was intruded upon, and water-lots were 
encompassed by rows of piles extending 
a mile into the bay. At Victoria, a city 
was laid off to rival San Francisco in 


size, and lots which will be unoccupied: 


for the next half-century, were sold for 
fabulous prices. 

Although but little gold was received 
from the Frazer River, it was yet be- 
lieved that it existed in immense quanti- 
ties ; and the feverish excitement which 
pervaded every body could only find re- 
lief in action. Ignorant of the dangers 
of the Gulf of Georgia, hundreds of 
men attempted its passage, in canoes 
and boats unfit for the voyage. Many 
of them were cast away upon the rocky 
islands in the straits of Rosario and Ha- 
ro. Others were swamped in the sudden 
storms and treacherous “tide-rips,” so 
common in that region, and left no rec- 
ord of their fate, save the upturned 
craft in which they had embarked. Still 
others wandered for weeks among the 
tortuous “passes” of that beautiful ar- 
chipelago, and at last returned to their 
starting-point, tired and disgusted with 
their ineffectual search for the main- 
land. 

Those who succeeded in penetrating 
the mouth of the Frazer, found a large 
and muddy stream, with an immense 
volume of water pouring irresistibly to- 
ward the sea. For the first few miles, 
the river banks consisted of ¢u/e, cov- 
ered with a rich,-coarse growth of grass. 
Soon, however, they came to the timber- 
lands, where the thick underbrush —as 
impassable as an East Indian jungle 
—extended into the very water of the 
stream. Then began the real difficulties 
of the ascent. After days of unceasing 
toil, towing the empty boat against the 
rapid current, climbing over fallen trees, 
creeping under the hanging bushes ; be- 
coming, from sheer necessity, almost 
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amphibious in their habits, our hardy 
voyageurs would find that the slight 
headway which they had made would be 
almost lost by an unavoidable crossing 
of the river. Above all, swarms of mos- 
quitoes, that seemed imbued with a true 
hyperborean desire for animal food, gave 
them no rest, night or day. 

As they ascended the river into the 
Cascade Range, the “riffles” became 
more frequent and dangerous. From 
want of experience in this peculiar nav- 
igation, boats were frequently swamped 
in the whirls of the stream, and hun- 
dreds paid the forfeit of their lives for 
their rash attempt to penetrate this hith- 
erto unknown stream. Occasionally a 
party of hostile Indians would be met, 
who regarded the advent of the “ Bos- 
tons” as an intrusion on their own do- 
mains, and would have to be propitiated 
by gifts of food or clothing. Sometimes 
a refusal to give would be followed by a 
collision; and many a spot on the Frazer 
owes its name to the blood which was 
shed there in early days. 

At last the lucky and strong and per- 
severing ones succeeded in reaching the 
mines, and to their disappointment found 
that the gold-bearing bars were hidden 
far beneath the waters of the overflowing 
river. Owing to its extreme northern 
source, months must elapse before the 
snows would be melted, and the river 
subside sufficiently for them to work the 
bars. The lightness of the gold, and the 
fact that it was only found on the surface 
of bars, seemed to indicate that it must 
have been brought a long distance by 
the rapid current. According to the 
California theory, it was only necessary 
to trace it to its source, to find it in 
larger quantities and coarser nuggets. 

To these excitable hundreds, and at 
last thousands of men, the sleep of in- 
action seemed like death. Therefore, 
Fort Yale, which was at first the head of 
canoe navigation, became but a tempo- 
rary resting-place. American enterprise 
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had soon found that steam could dispute 
successfully with the Indian paddle for 
the supremacy of these seething waters ; 
and the Surprise one morning proved 
herself worthy the name by letting her 
whistle re-echo from the mountains of 
Fort Hope, to the astonishment of the 
antediluvian Hudson Bay traders of that 
port. As the tide of river immigration 
poured in, each wave overtopped its fel- 
low, soon leaving Yale far in the dis- 
tance. Boston Bar, thirty miles above, 
first attracted attention. Rumors, which 
appeared then (and have ever since in 
the history of the Colony) to spring into 
existence parentless and untraceable to 
any source, painted it as far richer than 
any thing yet found, although it could 
not be ascertained that any white man 
had yet been there. The Indians were 
known to be untrustworthy and extreme- 
ly hostile to the new-comers; the road 
to it was over one of the loftiest mount- 
ains of the Cascade Range, whose top, 
in July, was white with snow; but what 
mattered it to our adventurers? With 
the treacherous natives as their guides, 
they rushed on, pell-mell, for the interior 
—badly provisioned, worse equipped for 
work—reckless in their haste to be first 
in the field. 

No one can chronicle the history of 
the next few months. No list can be 
made of the numbers who perished in 
that insane scramble for wealth. Often, 
as the sportsman is traversing the fast- 
nesses of the mountains, some bleached 
skeleton will recall to his shocked mind 
the traditions of former Indian treacher- 
ies. Since the lapse of years has de- 
stroyed the fear of punishment, many a 
boast is heard from the natives of the 
victims whom they then sacrificed to 
their hatred. The river, too, was insa- 
tiable in its thirst for human blood, and 
many a bruised corpse was seen floating 
down its surface—often headless, as if 
the savages wished to give this silent 
boast of their crimes. I doubt not that 
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many a mother has waited weary years 
for the son whose body has drifted down 
the rapid Frazer; and many a maid has 
bedewed with tears the last letter from 
her “sweetheart,” written on his way to 
Cariboo. 

The energy of the California immi- 
grants was, however, resistless. Con- 
quering slowly the obstacles in their 
way, they gradually penetrated the coun- 
try. Thompson River, Bridge River, 
Cafion Creek, and Chilcoatin River suc- 
cessively tempted them, until at last, in 
1859, the Quesnelle River — which forms 
the southern boundary of the Cariboo 
District—was explored, and found to be 
rich in gold. Although only 450 miles 
from thé mouth of the Frazer, yet the, 
distance overland, necessary to be trav- 
ersed, greatly exceeded this. Pack trains 
were brought into requisition to supply 
the miners, as they advanced; and, fre- 
quently, one dollar per pound for freight 
was paid for transportation to a new 
camp. 

In the autumn of 1860 the discovery 
of Antler Creek was made, gold being 
found on the bare rock in considera- 
ble quantities. The fortunate prospect- 
ors, however, had their ardor somewhat 
cooled the next morning, by awakening 
to find a foot of snow on the ground. 
Further operations were impracticable 
until the spring. The next season was 
commemorated by the discovery of Will- 
iams’ Creek, the astonishing wealth of 
which attracted a second rush to British 
Columbia; and which has, since that 
period, yielded probably more gold than 
any placer diggings of equal extent in 
the known world. 

It was a long time before the marvel- 
ous richness of this stream was fully 
known, even in Victoria. The means of 
communication with the Cariboo coun- 
try were, in those days, limited; and 
months elapsed after the discovery of 
the lead on Williams’ Creek, before any 
authentic news was received. At first, 
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reports were circulated that men were 
taking out great quantities of gold ina 
small stream near the summit of the 
mountains. The very name of the creek 
was long unknown. The vagueness of 
the reports enveloped them in an atmos- 
phere of mystery. Various sums were 
stated as the daily yield: at first, twenty 
—then fifty—a hundred —and, at last, 
three and four hundred ounces per day, 
to a company of four or five men. It 
was said that many companies had so 
much gold on hand that they were com- 
pelled to detail men to watch it, day and 
night. A trader, who was the fortunate 
owner of a strong wooden safe, had 
hundreds of pounds of the pure metal 
brought to him for safe-keeping, and 
was overwhelmed with requests that he 
should make use of this wealth as if 
it were his own. Unprospected claims 
were said to be selling for thousands of 
dollars ; and lucky miners, never before 
heard of, became suddenly famous as the 
possessors of ground whose value could 
not be estimated. 

These rumors were at first entirely dis- 
believed. The people of Victoria had 
too many times been gladdened by the 
news of rich discoveries, only the next 
week to learn that they existed only in 
the vivid imaginations of the editors of 
their two daily papers. Incredulity was 
expressed in every face; and when, on 
the arrival of each up-country steamer, 
more glowing accounts were received, no 
one dared confess that he credited them. 

But at last the gold began to come. 
Ragged, toil- worn miners were met on 
the rough trails, staggering. under the 
weight of their summer’s accumulation. 
Mules were loaded with the precious 
metal. Men were paid $20, and even 
$50, a day to pack the gold, which its 
owners were not strong enough to carry. 
On the steamers, the purser sat in his 
office, collecting fares from a crowd of 
men whose appearance was that of beg- 
gars, but whose thousands of dollars 
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half filled his room. One instance is 
recorded of a poor Methodist parson, 
who said that he rode from above in a 
wagon, “with a hundred thousand dol- 
lars as his footstool.” Victoria revived 
under this influx of wealth. Twenty- 
dollar pieces were thrown about in reck- 
less extravagance by the sudden posses- 
sors of wealth. Many, whose judgments 
were warped by their boundless desires, 
really imagined that they were million- 
aires. One individual, who visited San 
Francisco, with a few thousand dollars 
in dust, but with numberless claims in 
Cariboo, is said to have entered into ne- 
gotiations for the purchase of the Russ 
House, “as soon as he could work out 
his ground, during the following sum- 
mer!” The correspondent of the Lon- 
don 7imes gave glowing accounts of the 
richness of the mines, which created a 
ferment through all England. One un- 
fortunate parson, recently from Canada, 
wrote letters which, excited his former 
neighbors, and many came overland by 
the Red River and Saskatchewan, suf- 
fering great hardships on the trip. Af 
terward, when they found the reality 
different from their anticipations, they 
gravely proposed to lynch the poor cler- 
gyman, as the cause of their unprofitable 
journey. 

The spring of 1862 saw the seed thus 
sown producing its legitimate harvest. 
Steamers again came, crowded, to Vic- 
toria. Experienced Californians, green 
Canadians, cautious Scotchmen, self- 
satisfied Englishmen, clannish Welsh- 
men, jostled each other in her streets. 
Even the Celestial Empire contributed 
one or two thousand of its subjects, to 
follow in the wake of more energetic ex- 
plorers, and glean over the field whose 
richest harvest had been gathered by oth- 
ers. Two rival roads were constructed 
into the interior, by the Government. 
The impassable cafions of the Frazer 
were skirted by a wagon-track almost 
literally blasted out of the solid rock. A 
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magnificent suspension-bridge was pro- 
jected, and eventually constructed across 
it, a few miles above Yale. The “ Doug- 
las Route,” which was easier of construc- 
tion, but longer in distance, was, also, 
improved; and a road made over the 
Pavilion Mountain, five thousand feet 
high, over which a man could drive his 
buggy team at a racing speed. 

The chrysalis Colony appeared just 
ready to burst its shell of inaction, and 
expand its wings for a glorious flight. 
But, alas! the miners who went to Car- 
iboo were again disappointed: not in 
the wealth of the vein of gold, but in its 
extent. No second Williams’ Creek was 
found ; and the depth of the ground and 
difficulty of drainage on that one, made 
it impossible to follow the lead a dis- 
tance of more than two and a half miles. 
Within these narrow limits, an immense 
amount of gold was extracted. In one 


instance, over $10,000 was realized in a 
day, by four or five men, in a channel a 


few feet wide. Unless a day’s “wash- 
up” could be counted in hundreds of 
ounces, it was considered unworthy of 
mention. 

It was soon found, however, that these 
two and a half miles of mining ground 
would not support a colony of fifteen 
thousand inhabitants. The few success- 
ful ones would not divide with the hun- 
dreds who had made nothing. The ex- 
traordinary yield of those rich claims 
had caused an unnatural inflation in the 
prices of food. The ordinary cost of 
living was $3 per day, without indulging 
in the extravagance of acook. Clothing 
was sold at enormous prices. Rubber 
boots (a sine gua non in underground 
work) were worth $25, and even $50, per 
pair. Unfortunate was the wight who 
possessed neither money nor a paying 
claim, in Cariboo. The ordinary ex- 
penses of his daily life would keep him 
in poverty; and even the $10 paid fora 
day’s wages would soon melt before a 
few days of idleness. 
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The exodus began, and was equally 
as impetuous as the rush. Men fled the 
land where they had been so cruelly dis- 
appointed, bestowing a curse as their 
parting word. With the usual incon- 
sistency of unsuccessful ones, they found 
fault with every thing in British Colum- 
bia. The Government was blamed for 
levying the taxes, by means of which it 
was enabled to build those magnificent 
roads. It was said that miners had no 
voice in making their own laws ; that the 
Gold Commissioner had too great power 
in deciding disputes; that the freedom 
necessary for the full development of the 
country did not exist, and that as long 
as Cariboo remained under British rule, 
it would never be a favorite land for 
miners. The years that have elapsed 
since then, seem to have proved the 
correctness of these views. Throughout 
California and Oregon, there is a deep- 
seated prejudice against British Colum- 
bia. The report of new strikes is al- 
ways received with incredulity. And 
only years of long-continued prosperity 
can induce a permanently increased pop- 
ulation in that far-off region. 

There is no doubt that this will event- 
ually occur. The annual yield of the 
Cariboo District amounts to about §$2,- 
000,000. The number of miners, during 
the last twelve months, did not probably 
exceed 2,500. The introduction of Co- 
lonial flour, and the reduced rates of 
freight to the mines, have greatly dimin- 
ished the cost of living. As yet the 
price of labor continues high—from $6 
to $8 per day. But this is being gradu- 
ally brought down — partly by the intru- 
sion of Chinese into the mines. When 
this relic of the past is gone; and when 
the Government becomes so far alive to 
its own welfare as to remove ‘some of 
the burdens of taxation, which now hang 
like millstones around the neck of the 
Colony, we may then look for a quiet 
immigration, and a more kindly feeling, 
toward the wintry regions of Cariboo. 
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ALVADOR was and isa King. Say 

what we please about our inter-Re- 
publicanism and our Monroe Doctrine, 
for the outside, we, the ultra-democratic, 
despotism-hating citizens of the United 
States of America, have within our bor- 
ders Kings with realms, and Despots 
with subjects. Salvador is such a King, 
and the regions round about Clear Lake 
are his kingdom. Salvador is such a 
Despot, and the Digger Indians within 
his territory are the subjects of his des- 
potism. And no monarch of any clime 
or age ever more thoroughly enjoyed the 
pleasures, or exercised the powers, of 
absolute and unqualified authority. 

Frankness compels me to admit that 
Salvador does not look the King. In 
fact and truth he resembles, in every ex- 
ternal particular, a very ordinary Digger 
Indian. A casual observer who sees him 
as I first saw him, on a certain occasion 
when he was returning from the coast of 
Mendocino with a willow basket filled 
with sea-shells of various forms and 
hues, will, very probably, fail to be im- 
pressed with a sense of the presence of 
Royalty. I feel confident that I should 
have permitted him to pass, on the oc- 
casion referred to, without dreaming of 
his dignity, had not my companion— 
“the oldest settler” —informed me that 
this was Salvador, the chief of his tribe, 
and the executor, as well as the maker, 
of all the laws for the government of the 
five hundred Indians in the neighbor- 
hood. 

I found no difficulty in obtaining an 
audience with his Highness, as no cere- 
monial introduction was required. In- 
side of five minutes I was in free-and- 
easy conversation with the King; and 
long before ten minutes had elapsed, the 
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King had asked from me and received a 
chew of tobacco. 

But it is not my present purpose to 
detail the conversation which then en- 
sued, or to give a further description of 
Salvador. I am going to relate a little 
story involving an incident of his reign, 
which, if not romantic or thrilling, is at 
least true. 


Early in the history of California after 
the conquest, Salvador had a subject 
who bore the name of “Chutuck.” He 
was a grave, silent, middle-aged Indian, 
with an ugly hump on his shoulders, and 
possessed of no personal charms or at- 
tractions; yet he had by some means, 
perchance by order of the King, become 
the husband of an Indian girl, who was as 
nearly beautiful as it is possible for an In- 
dian girl to be. Her name was Juana, and 
she passed the time in the usual manner 
of her sex and tribe ; devoting herself to 
the wants of her husband, and faithfully 
performing her slavish offices without a 
murmur or visible discontent. Whether 
or not she sometimes felt in her heart 
and soul a sense of something better and 
nobler than her own condition, it is not 
now necessary either to discuss or de- 
cide. As an “aside” opinion, I firmly 
believe that she did, for the simple rea- 
son, that, in utter contradiction to her 
precedents and surroundings, she kept 
her person and her garb scrupulously 
neat and clean. 

In the month of September, 1852, 
Salvador, as his custom was, gathered 
together the able-bodied males of his 
tribe, and organized them into a grand 
hunting expedition. With commenda- 
ble prudence gathered from experience 
and from tradition, he desired to provide 
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food for the approaching rainy season. 
Prophets — sooth and eld — had foretold 
a winter of unusual severity, and it was 
incumbent on the ruler to see that the 
wants of his people during that dreary 
season when no man can work — which, 
with the Indian, means “hunt’”’—should 
be amply supplied in advance. There 
fore, nearly two hundred men, divided 
into three parties of about equal strength, 
walked off into the vast forests to the 
west and north of Clear Lake, in quest 
of game, leaving the villages—of which 
there were three—in the possession of 
the women, children, and superannuated 
men; several of the latter being more 
than one hundred years old. 

Chutuck — who, with all of his physi- 
cal defects and deformities, was an ex- 
cellent and successful hunter—was made 
the leader of one of the three parties; 
and, in obedience to the command of his 
Chief, he traveled northward into terri- 
tory now within the limits of Humboldt 
County. 

Peace, quiet, and serenity reigned in 
the partially deserted camps of the In- 
dians. The children played fantastic 
games by the margin of the lake, and 
lost themselves in the ¢u/es that fringed 
the deep and silent sloughs; the wom- 
en, young and old—for an Indian woman 
never grows too old to labor — pounded 
acorns in stone mortars, strung fishes 
upon rawhide ropes to dry, and brought 
from the adjacent hills enormous loads 
of wood for winter use.— Peace, quiet, 
and serenity reigned. 

One afternoon, about the middle of 
September, and nearly two weeks after 
the hunting party had left camp, a trav- 
eler, coming from the Sacramento Val- 
ley, approached the summit of the range 
of mountains which incloses Clear Lake 
to the eastward. He was on foot, and 
weary with walking. He had passed 
hill after hill, and mounted summit after 
summit, without finding in the distance 

view of his destination; and he had 
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well nigh concluded that Clear Lake was 
an ignis fatuus, which was forever re- 
ceding as he advanced. In fact, his in- 
formants had largely understated the 
distance from his last resting-place ; and 
to a foot traveler, carrying a rifle and 
several pounds of ammunition, miles on 
mountain roads prolong themselves in- 
definitely. However, as he walked up 
a long, long, graded pathway to the sum- 
mit of an unusually tall mountain, he was 
buoyed and encouraged by the thought 
that this must surely be the last ascent. 
He gained the summit, and was again 
disappointed. Nothing appeared before 
him but another ridge running down to 
the path, and terminating in a point of 
timber. He dropped his head upon his 
breast and walked forward, sadly disap- 
pointed—so much so, in fact, that he 
did not lift his eyes from the path for 
some minutes, and until he had turned 
the point of timber referred to, when, 
there —apparently just below him, and 
yet miles away— Clear Lake, 
“In all Rer length, far-winding, lay, 

With promontory, creek, and bay, 

And islands, that, empurpled bright, 

Floated amid the liveliest light, 

And mountains, that like giants stand 

To sentinel enchanted land.” 
Tourists who have had the pleasure 
of viewing this scene from the same 
stand-point in later years, have pro- 
nounced it, without hesitation, second to 
none in California— unless it is Yosem- 
ite, from Inspiration Point. It has the 
peculiar power both to thrill and en- 
chant. The picturesque is so intimately 
blended with the sublime, that the gazer 
is in doubt whether to stand awe-struck, 
or to leap and shout with rapture. The 
long, irregular sheet of water flashing in 
the sunlight; the broad valley, on one 
side, covered with oaks of the greenest 
and densest foliage, and the mountains, 
on the other, coming boldly down to the 
margin of the water, barely permitting a 
narrow fringe of pebbly beach, which is 
white and gleaming; the peak—now 
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known as “Uncle Sam” — mounting, in 
cubical form, 2,400 feet above the level 
of the lake, and so nearly perpendicular 
that it seems you could throw a stone 
from the summit into the water; creeks 
of brilliant clearness, fringed with wil- 
lows; vast fields of ¢u#/e, and, far be- 
yond, the still higher range of mount- 
ains: all these combine to form a picture 
before which the lover of the Beautiful 
and the Grand can well nigh kneel and 
worship. 

Whether any thoughts of this charac- 
ter entered the mind of our traveler, or 
whether the magnificent beauty of the 
scene found imprint in his soul, I do not 
know. At any rate, he made no sign, 
but simply walked forward with more 
buoyant and elastic step toward his des- 
tination —now in sight. However, as I 
have already intimated, the lake, which 
was apparently so near, was in reality 
many miles away; and the shades of 
night were rapidly settling upon the earth 
and the water, when the foot-sore travel- 


er reached the level ground, and found 
himself near the outlet of the lake, and 


in the Indian village. The cabin of the 
only white settler in the neighborhood 
was still miles farther on; and, without 
a moment’s hesitation, he decided to un- 
roll his blankets, and accept such hos- 
pitalities as he could obtain from the In- 
dian cam». 

A word of description: His name was 
John Henderson; he was a native of 
Missouri, and was thirty-one years old. 
Three of these years had been spent in 
California, in a wild, roving, idle, and 
perhaps useless life. Brave and indo- 
lent, gallant and lazy, generous with what 
he had, and careless as to what he might 
acquire, his nature permitted no syste- 
matic labor, even in that most exciting 
of all pursuits: surface mining. When 
he had no money, he either worked for 
a present supply, or borrowed it from 
some equally careless, but more lucky 
friend. For the most part, he wandered 
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from place to place in this wild, new 
country; and a freak had induced him 
to visit an old Missouri friend, who had 
built a cabin near the margin of Clear 
Lake. He was tall, straight, athletic, 
and almost strikingly handsome. His 
free-and-easy manners, and careless in- 
difference to whatever was going for- 
ward, together with his undoubted cour- 
age, and his chivalrous generosity, made 
him a great favorite with the indescriba- 
ble society of which he formed an in- 
teger. 

Henderson had no trouble in obtaining 
from the Indians a supply for his mod- 
erate demands. A piece of dried meat, 
the use of a fire, and a place to spread 
his blankets, answered all of his require- 
ments. And but for one circumstance 
he might have slept the night out, and 
proceeded next morning on his visit to 
his friend —and left me with no story to 
tell. That circumstance occurred and 
amounted to this, and nothing more: 
that the person who supplied his wants 
was Juana, the wife of Chutuck. 

I will not say that Henderson fell in 
love with Juana, nor she with him. I 
will only tell what I know: and that is, 
that he did not move forward the next 
day, or the next thereafter; that he stay- 
ed with the Indians for weeks, and that 
Juana continued to minister unto him; 
that he hunted hare, and even deer, in 
the neighboring solitudes, and that she 
was often his companion ; that he fished 
in the deep sloughs — which were really 
arms of the lake—and that she usually 
sat beside him, and brought away the 
victims of his skill; that when he went 
out alone, she sat outside of her hut, pa- 
tient, idle, but watchful; and that things 
continued thus until the return of the 
various hunting parties—until the re- 
turn of Salvador and Chutuck. 

Henderson found no difficulty in ob- 
taining the friendship and regard of the 
Chief. His frank face and fearless eye 
worked wonders with Salvador; and, in 
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addition, he had his excellent rifle: and 
when he went hunting with his host, 
and at first taught him how to shoot, and 
then permitted him to shoot with his 
gun, the conquest was complete. In 
short, he was visibly a favorite with ev- 
ery body except Chutuck, who never 
spoke to him, and looked surly. But 
Chutuck seldom spoke to any one, and 
always looked surly: so no notice was 
taken. 

But Henderson became tired of this 
life, as he had of various others; and 
late in October he bade the Chief good- 
by, and proceeded on his long-deferred 
visit to his friend. As he figures no 
longer in my story, I may as well say 
here, that, in the course of time, he drift- 
ed back to old Missouri, drifted into the 
Rebel army, fought with Price in various 
battles, received his death-wound at Pea 
Ridge, and died upon the field, with a 
bullet in his lung and a smile on his face. 

Months passed away. The terrible 
winter yielded to the genial blandish- 
ments of spring, and spring ripened into 
the glorious summer of California. Then 
was the great wish of Chutuck’s heart 
gratified. His stolid, coarse, repulsive 
face became almost smiling when he 
found that Juana had borne a child, and 
the child was a boy. 

Not without cost, however. The price 
exacted for this child’s birth was his 
mother’s life—the same price so often 
paid by her White sisters. And as they 
do in many instances, so did she: she 
yielded without a murmur; and if her 
dying face bore a shade of regret, it was 
buried beneath the light of a look of un- 
utterable tenderness. 

All babies look alike, and it was some 
time before young Pedro furnished any 
plain proofs of his own illegitimacy. The 
time came, however; and before he was 
a year old, unerring Nature had imprint- 
ed on every feature of his face, in his blue 
eyes, on his light, wavy hair, the name 
of his true father: John Henderson. 
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Strange to say, Chutuck made no sign. 
To the plain fact which was recognized 
by every body, and commented on by all 
but him, he paid no visible attention. 
The child shared his hut; and, as he 
grew older and became able to walk, he 
became the companion of his short ram- 
bles. 

But beneath this seeming indifference, 
Chutuck bore a heart of hell. He was, 
in his own cold, Indian way, waiting for 
his chance, and watching for his oppor- 
tunity. The terrible sting of conjuga! 
dishonor is as keenly felt by the unlet- 
tered savage as by the refined aristocrat, 
and with them it perhaps rankles longer, 
and requires more fiendish atonement. 

And thus it came to pass, in the gloam- 
ing of an autumn day, when the boy was 
a little more than three years old, that 
Chutuck avenged himself. He went out 
in his canoe upon the lake, in the morn- 
ing, and the child was with him. He 
returned after nightfall — alone. 

Oh, Chutuck! Chutuck! how could 
you do it? How could you look into 
that bright, fearless eye, upon that win- 
some face, that happy, innocent smile ?— 
and then, how could you seize that lithe 
and supple form, and dash it down into 
those deep, dark waters, kept cold by the 
eternal shadow of “Uncle Sam?” And 
yet Chutuck did it, and God and angels 
saw it; and they alone heard the death- 
shriek of the little chiid, who came into 
the world innocent, through others’ guilt. 

In the meantime, California had be- 
come more populous, and the crude and 
wonderful conditions of her early society 
were yielding to the influences of what 
men called Civilization. As an evidence 
of the encroachments of a true refine- 
ment, and a purer social condition, the 
gallows had been erected, and the trans- 
gressors of law were Aung—not shot. 

Salvador had become acquainted with 
this innovation by actual observation of 
its workings. If his visit to Sacramento, 
made some time before, had been for the 
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purpose of learning how White princes 
dealt with refractory subjects, he had 
chosen his time most luckily. He had 
the pleasure of seeing ¢hree men hung at 
one time; and for the first time learned 
the name and the punishment of the 
crime of murder, according to the White 
code. 

And so, when Chutuck returned with- 
out the boy, and the night wore out and 
the boy came not, and the day advanced 
and he was still absent, Salvador began 
to fear that Chutuck had murdered him; 
and with that fear came the resolve to 
hang him, if he had. He, therefore, ask- 
ed Chutuck to account for the child’s ab- 
sence, and Chutuck answered him never 
a word. 

All true rules of law have reasons for 
them which find some sort of sanction in 
the most ignorant and degraded mind. 
Salvador had, as a matter of course, 
never heard of the doctrine of corpus 
delicti; knew nothing about that sacred 
rule of the Common Law which allows 
no charge for homicide to be entertained 
in the absence of the body of the victim ; 
and yet it occurred to his untutored in- 
stinct that it was not exactly the right 
thing to hang Chutuck, unless it was 
positively known that little Pedro was 
dead. He, therefore, compromised with 
his conscienc ttle, and passed upon 
the crimiral a conditional sentence: 

“To-morrow, when the sun stands 
there ’’— pointing to the place on the sky 
which would be covered by the sun at 
about three o’clock in the afternoon— 
“if you no bring Pedro, I hang you.” 

Chutuck answered him never a word. 

The day of the execution came, and 
the hour approached. Salvador had in- 
vited the few Whites who lived in the 
neighborhood ‘to witness the ceremony, 
and to see that all things were done de- 
cently and in order. A half-dozen of 
them were in attendance, lounging in 
their saddles, or lying in the shade near 
their horses. The hanging of an Indian 
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or two was a matter of supreme indiffer- 
ence to them. From one of them Sal- 
vador borrowed his lariat. 

Nearly all the Indians of the tribe 
were present. The men stood around, 
listlessly indifferent, while the women 
sat in groups on the ground, silent, but 
expectant. Chutuck sat in front of his 
cabin, unguarded, and apparently the 
least concerned person of all the crowd. 

At the exact moment, Salvador stood 
before him, and, pointing to the sun, ut- 
tered in a haff-inquiring tone the single 
word, “ Pedro.”” Chutuck answered him 
not, except by rising and walking slowly 
—under the direction of the Chief’s fin- 
ger—toward a tree, over one limb of 
which the lariat had been thrown, each 
end hanging to the ground. 

The rope was adjusted to Chutuck’s 
neck by Salvador himself, and, at his 
signal, the other end was seized by four 
stout Indians, who commenced to draw 
up. When the pressure became decid- 
ed, Chutuck gave the first and only sign 
that he felt himself interested and knew 
what was intended, by kindly drawing 
up his knees, looping his hands under 
them, and thus materially aiding in his 
own execution. 

For twenty minutes he remained sus- 
pended; for ten, he had been dead. Dur- 
ing all this time silence reigned. Nota 
word, a movement, or a sound disturbed 
the awful solemnity of the parting mo- 
ment. 

But when, at the King’s command, 
the body was lowered upon a blanket 
placed to receive it, and when the four 
assistants each seized a corner, and, 
hoisting their burden, moved with it to- 
ward the lake, then broke forth a tem- 
pest of sound, so wild, so terrible, and 
so unearthly, that description is impos- 
sible. It was the sound caused by two 
hundred women wailing the Indian la- 
ment for the dead. Nothing more el- 
dritch, more monotonous, or more hor- 
rible, ever stunned the ear of listener. 
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The body was carried to the island re- 
served for such ceremonies, and burned. 
Such is the custom until this day. 


Thus far facts. But whether it is true, 
as Salvador affirms, that when Chutuck’s 
funeral pile lit up the darkness of the 
night, and cast a brilliant light upon the 
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waters, the body of little Pedro was 
plainly seen to rise to the surface, and 
after remaining long enough to be seen 
by all, to sink again, and forever, I do 
not know. I have sometimes feared 
that Salvador invented this story in or- 
der to settle the troublesome question of 
the “corpus delicti.” 
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‘ ' J E have borrowed a phrase from 

our Transatlantic cousins, to 
stand at the head of these reminiscences 
of travel. Our tourists in the Old World 
must have frequently heard their fellow- 
voyageurs alluded to as “Those Ameri- 
cans;” and it is about Those Ameri- 
cans, as we knew them, that we wish to 
say a word. 

Nay, my good friend, just returned 
from a summer trip across the sea: there 
is no need for you either to set your 
teeth, or wince. I know it is somewhat 
the rage for magazinists, just now, to ex- 
coriate you and me, because, never hav- 
ing been abroad before, we were rather 
un-English in England, and not perfect 
in our French when we first touched the 
shores of the Continent. It is easy 
enough to do that sort of thing if one 
has a taste for it. I could be very mer- 
ry over your discomfiture when that egg- 
cup, with a hole in the bottom of it, was 
given to you; but, in truth, I saw some 
broad smiles at the breakfast-table when 
I first investigated its mysteries; and, I 
suspect, that they who write such fierce 
articles in the monthlies about Ameri- 
cans abroad, were as uncosmopolitan in 
their manners as either of us, six months 
before the said columns were penned. 

But it can not be denied that Those 
Americans do present strong contrasts 
to the people among whom they travel— 
contrasts sometimes ludicrous, some- 





times amusing, and sometimes —to use 
an exhortation phrase— “highly edify- 
ing.” And it is worth no little discom- 
fort of travel to study ourselves and 
neighbors against an un-American back- 
ground. You do not get much of an 
idea of a tree, in the centre of a forest; 
but once set the tree on the summit of a 
hill, or on the edge of a prairie, and then 
it challenges attention. 

When I was stopping at the Hétel du 
Mt. Blanc, on the south side of the Seine, 
in the Latin quarter of Paris, there was 
one of our countrymen living in the same 
house who seemed as little iike his sur- 
roundings as would a country store and 
liberty-pole planted in the centre of the 
gardens of Versailles, or between the 
fountains of the Place de la Concorde. 
I never saw him, except in the window 
of his own room, in the highest story of 
the hotel, and never there, except after 
dinner-hour, in the dusk of the early 
evening. But no whip-poor-will was 
ever more punctual to his evening ap- 
pointments. There were two of us trav- 
eling together, and we never finished our 
after-dinner cigar before he would make 
his appearance across the little court of 
the hotel, and up close under the eaves. 
A tall, gaunt man, we could not see his 
face distinctly; but he invariably was 
girt in a heavy gown, and as invariably 
bore a lighted cigarin his hand. Without 
prelude, he would strike up some old- 
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fashioned camp-meeting hymn, and, in a 
voice that might be heard almost to the 
Palais Royal, would sing it through to 
the end, not omitting a verse or slight- 
ingachorus. Stopping just long enough 
to recall the failing fire to his cigar, he 
would commence another hymn, and 
roar away through its half-dozen verses. 
There was a party of young fellows on 
his side of the court who knew him by 
name, at least. Whether they were his 
traveling companions we did not know. 
They would halloo at him, beg him, and 
almost execrate him; but, without deign- 
ing any reply, he would resolutely tackle 
another hymn, and finish it with all the 
composure of a man in a soliloquy. He 
would sing for about an hour, then disap- 
pear from the window, and we would see 
him no more until the next evening. We 
were never tired guessing who he was, 
what he was, and why he should come 
to Paris. But conjecture was useless. 
It was easy enough to believe that he 
could not have told an old Roman road 
from a Pennsylvania turnpike. What of 
Europe’s antiquity or Europe’s present 
lured him across the water, was beyond 
the power of our imagination to conceive. 
We left him there; and, for all that we 
know, he may be repeating his melodi- 
ous monologue in the same place to- 
night. 

There was another man who puzzled 
us; he joined our party at Chamouny 
for a little tramp. He was a very Mel- 
chisedec as to kindred, being “without 
generation,” as far as we could discov- 
er from his conversation. From some 
town away up in Vermont, traveling in a 
small way, not caring particularly wheth- 
er he went to Rome or to Stockholm, 
he was nevertheless on his second trip 
abroad. He was never hard to interest, 
never interested beyond a certain point. 
Without a liberal education, he knew a 
little of every place we visited. Always 
neatly dressed, we never heard him al- 
lude to any other baggage than his Al- 
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pine knapsack. Past middle life, he was 
in no hurry to go home; yet talked of 
coming back to the Continent by and 
by. We left him in France, waiting for 
a remittance wherewith to pay his pas- 
sage back to America; and the next 
thing we heard of him was, that a year 
later, one of our friends met him in 
Dresden. What he traveled for, or why 
he should go home, we did not know, 
and I am sure we never found out. 

A tourist of a very different class I 
met at the Hétel d’Amérique, in Na- 
ples. We exchanged cards at the break- 
fast-table, and made up a party for Ve- 
suvius and Pompeii. He had reached 
Italy from New York without crossing 
the Atlantic. He was a New York Bo- 
hemian and knight of the quill; had ex- 
plored the Yosemite, chow-chowed with 
the Chinese in the Celestial Kingdom, 


‘and hobnobbed with the dignitaries of 


Siberia; knew St. Petersburg, Berlin, 
and Vienna. Full of humor, he beguiled 
that tedious donkey-ride over the lava 
fields of Vesuvius with reminiscences of 
our late war; equally full of pluck, he 
flourished cane and fist in the terrified 
faces of those Neapolitan harpies called 
guides and hackmen. 

But, as a specimen of pure American 
audacity, commend me to Doctor . 
of Boston, whom I met in the same city. 
Two of us, much desiring the view of 
city and bay from the Castle of St. Elmo, 
had climbed the long hill only to be 
turned back from the gates. A pass 
was demanded, but a pass was the last 
thing that we had thought of. Our guide 
argued and pleaded, but in vain. As we 
were ruefully descending the long, cov- 
ered way which leads from the citadel, 
peeping through every crevice for a very 
“bird’s-eye” view, we saw two Ameri- 
cans ascending the same path. I knew 
that a pass was always good for half a 
dozen; and so, begging pardon for the 
liberty. asked to be included in the party 
of the new-comers. After the brief for- 

















malities of self-introduction, we were 
welcomed to their party, but learned 
that they were as unprovided as our- 
selves. “However,” said the Doctor, 
“come on, and let us make a try for it.” 
Much wondering what tactics were to be 
adopted, we followed. Arrived at the 
gate, our good friend, with much delib- 
eration, drew from an inner pocket a 
card, printed in plain Italian, stating 
that these gentlemen had permission to 
visit certain places of common resort in 
Naples and vicinity. The card was tak- 
en to head-quarters for inspection. Had 
a bomb exploded in that fort it could 
hardly have caused greater commotion. 
It is probable that not one of the garri- 
son could read a word. Again and again 
was it returned by orderlies for explana- 
tion. Inchoicest English, with many ac- 
companying gestures, the Doctor would 
deliver himself on the matter in hand, 
requesting attention to particular words 
upon the card — now polite, and now in- 
dignant—passing “from grave to gay; 
from lively to severe.” Then the sup- 
posed pass would go on its rounds 
again, only to be again returned. At 
last—as the officers could not under- 
stand the Doctor, or he them, or either 
of them the card—the gates were, in of- 
ficial despair, thrown wide open, and we 
entered the castle in joyful triumph. We 
repeated the attempt at the harbor for- 
tress, a day or two later, and were 
promptly admitted on a paper that had 
no more to do with admittance to the 
garrison than it had to an examination of 
the defenses of Kamtschatka. 

Nor was I less amused by a scene at 
the door of the Sistine Chapel, in the 
Vatican. The chapel, as is well known, 
opens off one of the magnificent halls of 
the palace. Ladies are only admitted to 
the ceremonies on the presentation of a 
properly indorsed card; but gentlemen 
need simply present themselves in even- 
ing dress. The ladies are passed through 
the guarded door an hour or two before 
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the same is thrown open to their escorts. 
On the great festivals, there will be a 
dense mass of gentlemen in black press- 
ed against the door, and extending well 
back into the hall, waiting for the undo- 
ing of the bars. Only a few can get 
seats, and not more than two hundred, 
at furthest, can find even standing room. 
I was one of a party of Those Ameri- 
cans, who, taking time by the forelock, 
were at the front of the crowd. Our at- 
tention had been called to an American 
lady, in black walking costume, who was 
sitting with some friends at the rear of 
the hall. My right-hand neighbor dis- 
covered a card peeping under the door, 
close by his feet. At the risk of being 
doubled up, collapsed, and used as a 
door-mat by the mass behind him, he 
struggled down to the card and drew it 
out. It had been dropped by the door- 
keeper. It was passed along over the 
heads of all, from one to another, each 
one repeating, “For the lady at the oth- 
er end of the hall.” There were a good 
many wry necks watching its progress, 
and something very like a cheer when it 
was seen to reach its destination. Ap- 
preciating our efforts, the card was re- 
ceived with a smile; and then the lady 
retired for a few minutes through one of 
the smaller halls. Presently she came 
back metamorphosed. The stout walk- 
ing-jacket, bonnet, and parasol had dis- 
appeared ; the black veil was gracefully 
thrown about head and shoulders, after 
the approved Roman fashion ; and noth- 
ing that violated the canons of ecclesi- 
astical etiquette appeared. The crowd, 
dense as it was, good-humoredly opened 
a pathway; some one rapped authorita- 
tively at the portal; the ‘“‘open-sesame” 
was presented, and our profégée passed 
in, with an unmistakable hurrah echoing 
behind her in the Salla Regia. 
Speaking of evening dress, reminds 
one of those inflexible rules as to cos- 
tume, at which Americans are apt both 
to wonder and rebel. On Easter Sun- 
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day, at St. Peter’s, I saw contempt for 
these requirements expressed in differ- 
ent ways. Unless in full black and in 
swallow- tailed coat, one can not pass 
beyond the nave of the basilica. He is 
counted but as common and unclean, 
and doomed to the outer court. On this 
particular Sunday, as I was pressing my 
way up to the line of soldiers that guard- 
ed the sacred precincts of the choir, I 
passed one of the best known of Ameri- 
can /ittérateurs. He was in simple walk- 
ingcostume. “What! Doctor,” said I; 
“where is the coat that you bought in 
London?” “In the bottom of my trunk, 
and it will stay there,” he answered ; “I 
am too old to turn snob, and shall leave 
the city to-morrow.” But, up farther, 
just as I had reached the guards, I saw 
an enterprising young American, shak- 
ing at the custodians of Papal dignity 
the limp tails of one of the shabbiest, 
most threadbare of all garments that was 
ever called a dress-coat. There was no 
help for it: they were obliged to admit 
him, as only the cut, not the age, of the 
costume is prescribed by law. A third, 
who had dexterously pinned up the cor- 
ners of his frock, was detected by the 
guards, and, like the man in the parable, 
was cast out. 

On another occasion, however, I was 
a witness to the subjugation of a whole 
party of Americans. It was at a Papal 
reception, held in the Hall of Maps, in 
the Vatican Palace. The number pres- 
ent was unusually large. There could 
not have been less than one thousand in 
the hall of audience. Of course, every 
one here was in uniform, or else in even- 
ing dress. A few had donned white kid 
gloves, but were informed that the Holy 
Father received as a sovereign, and that 
it was, therefore, as improper to wear 
gloves as to wear one’s hat. But soon 
the rumor ran that the rules of the Pa- 
pal Court required every one who touch- 
ed the hand of his Holiness, to kneel — 
and that not upon one knee, but fairly 
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and squarely upon both. This being 
considerably ahead of any Court eti- 
quette of any other sovereign, and a 
great ways beyond any thing required 
of our American friends in their own 
country, I found a knot of them discuss- 
ing the propriety of rebellion, then and 
there. In fact, there seemed to be no 
division of sentiment; but every one 
expressed the determination of assert- 
ing Republican simplicity and Protestant 
doctrine at once by a low obeisance, or, 
at most, by dropping upon one knee. 
Just as this had been well agreed to, 
the Pope entered the upper end of the 
hall, and prepared to pass down its 
length, giving his hand to each. As the 
chamberlains and assistants preceded 
the Holy Father, the long line of guests 
began to prostrate itself in a most hum- 
ble and devout way. Not having any 
passion for touching the hands of sover- 
eigns, I fell behind the line, and watched 
Those Americans as an outside observ- 
er. I could see them glancing anxious- 
ly up the hall to find some precedent 
for their anticipated revolt. But, alas! 
score after score went down in lowliest 
reverence. And then—shall I write it? 
—the American phalanx began to waver; 
retreat was cut off; slowly they dropped 
upon one knee, then at last upon the 
other; and when, at last, the fat, round 
hand of the August Sire was extended 
toward them, it was taken as gingerly, 
and carried to the lips as humbly, by 
each one of our sturdy Republicans, as 
by the veriest Roman of them all. 
Probably there are few changes that 
affect a man so disagreeably as changes 
in his dinner. It is certainly amusing 
to observe our middle-aged, well-to-do 
Americans at their first experiences of a 
continental ¢able-d’hdte. Accustomed 
to having a full dinner set before them, 
of their own ordering and all at the same 
time, the European dinner, wherein each 
meat and each vegetable, each pie and 
each pudding, forms a separate course, 
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finds little favor with them. I met at 
the restaurant, one day, a whole family, 
big and little, that I knew to be stopping 
at one of the best hotels in the city. I 
inquired of the father, whom I knew well, 
whether he had not found the hotel sat- 
isfactory. “Satisfactory, sir! Is it sat- 
isfactory to any man of sense to have his 
meat served without potatoes; lettuce 
and oil made a separate course; and 
boiled spinach, without seasoning, call- 
edathird? No, sir; it is of satisfac- 
tory; and I have eaten my last /ad/e- 
a’ hte.” 

At the Hétel de Téte Noir, on the 
road between Martigny and Chamouny, 
I overheard the orders and soliloquy of 
a fellow-countryman who was seated ata 
neighboring table. His French (?) and 
English were oddly mixed; but his in- 
dignation was unmistakable. “Garcon, 
bring me some Jummes de ter-re (pom- 
mes de terre) with my poison (fozsson). 
Give me a demi-bottle (demi-bouteille) 
of wine. Confound these French; they 
do not know how to eat! Gargon/ why 
don’t you bring me the rest of my din- 
ner?” Meanwhile, the agonized waiter 
was replying, “ Oui,” “ Certainement,” 
“ Tout de suite,” to every exclamation ; 
and continued serving the dishes as he 
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had from boyhood—his confusion and 
the wrath of his customer increasing 
with every moment. I seized my alpen- 
stock and hurried from the house before 
the climax was reached: so that I am 
unable to say whether the finale was a 
broken head or broken crockery, or sim- 
ply a prolonged scream of the Ameri- 
can Eagle, and the flight of the terrified 
Frog - eater. 

It will be seen that what makes Those 
Americans so noticeable among travel- 
ers, is, the fact that they have no special 
reverence for the customs or the digni- 
ties of the Old World. They have their 
own ways, and are in no hurry to change 
them. They have, for the most part, 
a hearty contempt for the omnipresent 
gold lace of petty sub-deputies. The 
ten thousand shams that are worshiped 
because of their antiquity, excite only 
disgust in the citizens of a new nation; 
and some day these idols will find no 
devotees in their present homes. So 
far, then, from taking a snobbish pride 
in any cosmopolitan assimilations to con- 
tinental customs, routines, and formulas, 
I trust that you, reader, and I will be 
easily recognized wherever we may be, 
and throughout our lives, as Those Amer- 
icans. 
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\ \ JE were tired of Hankow—the 

Judge and I. The trip from 
Shanghai—six hundred miles up the 
grand old Yang-tse-kiang, in a North 
River steamer, surrounded by all the ap- 
pliances and comforts of modern travel- 
ing—had been most enjoyable. The Po- 
yang was her name. Commanded by 
Captain George Briggs, of the old Col- 
lins Line, with a steward from the same 
fleet, and a cook from the Astor House, 
could one ask for more? We had seen 
Chin-kiang—where the British troops 
suffered so in ’41, from the combined 
effects of Tartar pluck and a China sun 
—with its lovely Silver Island, where 
poor Captain Townsend, of our Navy, 
since met his death from the latter cause ; 
Nankin, the old capital of the Empire, 
where lies buried the last of the Ming 
dynasty—now in possession of the Tae- 
ping Rebels, with the Imperialists en- 
camped on the opposite side of the river, 
and who, by the way, amused themselves 
as we passed by firing a few shots over us 
at the rebel outposts; ‘The Orphans,” 
those remarkable rocks, standing in sol- 
itary grandeur near the mouth of the lake 
from which our steamer took her name 
—their apparently inaccessible summits 
crowned with temples ; and lastly, Kiu- 
kiang, a most uninteresting and dilapi- 
dated specimen of a Chinese city, where 
a few poor “exiles from Erin,” and the 
sister isle, passed their time in smelling 
tea and shooting snipe. 

We had “done” Hankow most thor- 
oughly; been duly dined and tiffined ; 
visited Wu-chang, the Viceroy’s resi- 
dence, opposite, and searched the curio 
shops for old bronzes and crackled Chi- 
na; been duly mobbed by “braves,” as 
they call the native soldiers, and hailed 


as Yung-gui-tsi (foreign devils); had 
ascended the Han-yang hill, and from 
its summit viewed a lovely panorama, 
embracing three cities, with, according 
to the veracious Abbé Huc, a population 
of three million souls. 

And yet we pined for a new sensation. 

It came one morning, while we were 
lounging in the tea-room of our host. 
The cha-sze, (tea-taster) a native of bon- 
nie Scotland, “with an eye like a hawk, 
and a scent like a hound,” was leaning 
over his dark-green table, where the 
clear north-light came through the broad 
window, poking his nose into a series of 
little porcelain cups, and going through 
the orthodox sipping and spitting—when 
entered Ah Lum, tea-broker, a fine spec- 
imen of the genus Chinaman. The “pid- 
gin English” which followed, was too 
much for our untutored intellects to 
comprehend; but the result made itself 
both apparent and acceptable, in an in- 
vitation to accompany Mr. Ah Lum ona 
trip to the Tea Districts, some two hun- 
dred miles distant. The season being 
just about to open, here was an oppor- 
tunity of witnessing the whole modus 
operandi of picking, firing, and packing, 
not to be lost; so, in spite of sundry 
misgivings as to the security of our 
heads should we chance to meet with 
hostile “braves,” we decided to accept 
the invitation; and the following day 
found us again on the broad bosom of 
the Yang-tse. 

Both craft and cuésine suffered some- 
what from comparison with the Poyang. 
Our conveyance was what is called a 
mandarin boat—a craft used by those 
gentry in transporting themselves and 
families about the country—Noah’s Ark 
on a small scale, without the animals, 
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but with the insects; flat-bottomed, 
housed all over, and divided into com- 
partments from stem to stern; provided 
with light sails, but propelled mainly on 
the canal-boat principle — coolies taking 
the place of horses —enabling passing 
travelers to work their passage by taking 
hold of the rope, as George Christy used 
to say he did once on the Erie Canal. 
The country through which we passed 
varied but little from that we had seen 
on the lower river: the same compact 
system of farming; the hills terraced to 
their very summits, and every available 
spot cultivated, apparently, to supply the 
wants of the immense population, which 
seemed to increase, rather than dimin- 
ish, as we journeyed westward. 

On the evening of the second day, we 
left the main river; and after going a 
short distance on a tributary stream, en- 
tered a broad canal, which, we were in- 
formed, led direct to the heart of the 
Tea Districts. The country, which was 
completely cut up by intersecting ditches 
and canals, looked “flat, stale, and un- 
profitable,” and was entirely without the 
luxuriant tropical vegetation found in 
the southern districts. Immense paddy 
or rice-fields stretched in every direction, 
with here and there the thatched roof 
and mud walls of a farmer’s dwelling 
showing themselves above the horizon. 
The tedious tracking of the boat was fre- 
quently intercepted by huge nets planted 
on the banks, which the fisherman raised 
and lowered by means of levers and a 
windlass worked by the feet. Some- 
times we passed a lonely temple, shaded 
by a grove of waving bamboos ; but the 
general appearance of the landscape was 
so monotonous, that it was an immense 
relief when Ah Lum, pointing to a line 
of blue hills rapidly rising above the ho- 
rizon, told us that beyond them lay our 
destination. 

Turning out of our rattan beds on the 
morning of the fourth day we found the 
boat moored to the banks of the canal in 


the shadow of a large one-storied brick 
building, which proved to be the hong 
of the tea merchant to whom the neigh- 
boring plantations belonged, and casting 
our eyes around, we found that we were 
really in the tea country at last. On 
every side of us, as far as the eye could 
reach, the dark green tea-plants were 
growing in their beds of reddish, sandy 
soil. They looked thin, having lately 
been robbed of a portion of their cover- 
ing of laurel-shaped leaves. 

The cultivation of the plant which 
produces our common drink is by no 
means confined to any one district or 
spot, but is scattered about through the 
different provinces, each producing its 
peculiar description, known to the trade 
by its. distinctive name. For instance, 
our visit was to the Hupeh, or Oopack 
country, as it is called respectively by 
the local inhabitants and Cantonese, 
through the latter of whom most busi- 
ness with foreigners is carried on; and 
the tea produced is the heavy -liquored, 
black-leafed Congou, which forms the 
staple of the mixture sold in England 
under the generic name of Black, and 
which sometimes finds its way to this 
country as English Breakfast Tea. Kiu- 
kiang shares with Hankow the exporta- 
tion of this description of leaf, and is 
also the point of shipment for the fine 
Green teas manufactured in the Moy- 
une District, the larger proportion of 
which find their way to this country. 
Next in importance—or possibly first, 
as a port of shipment—is Foo-chow-foo, 
on the coast, about half-way between 
Shanghai and Hongkong. From here 
are sent forth the red-leaf Congous, or 
old Boheas, to England, and the Oo- 
longs to the United States. Still farther 
down the coast is Amoy, from whence is 
shipped an inferior description of Con- 
gous and some scented teas; but the 
bulk of the latter are exported from Can- 
ton and Macao, being, together with a 
peculiar description of Green, manufact- 
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ured at these ports from leaf grown in 
the neighborhood. 

Jumping ashore, regardless of the en- 
treaties of the cook to wait until chow- 
chow was ready, we found ourselves in 
the midst of a noisy crowd of coolies, 
moving in every direction, each with his 
load slung at the ends of a bamboo, sing- 
ing the monotonous “Aho, Aho, Aho,” 
in unison with the rapid dog-trot at 
which they move. Some were carrying 
chests to the canal-bank, and loading 
them in long, narrow boats. Others 
were bringing in baskets of freshly- 
picked leaves, and depositing them in 
the hong. Entering this building, we 
found the various processes of firing 
and curing in full operation, and, aided 
by our friend Ah Lum, were not only let 
into the secrets of the trade, but passed 
a pleasant day, wandering about from 
furnace to furnace, and among the thick- 
ly- growing plantations which covered 
hill-side and plain alike for miles on 
every side. 

The plants themselves were from two 
to six feet high, according to age, and, 
from repeated cutting down, had grown 
into dense masses of small twigs. Many 
of them were covered with little white 
flowers, somewhat similar to the jas- 
mine, and seeds inclosed in a casing not 
unlike that of the hazel-nut, but thinner 
and full of oil. The first picking, in 
April—the month of our visit—is when 
the leaves are very young and tender, 
which of course command a higher price 
than those subsequently plucked. The 
second is a month later, when they 
have attained maturity ; and as unpropi- 
tious weather would be likely to ruin 
them, great expedition is used in gath- 
ering the crop, the entire population 
turning out en masse. A third, and 
even a fourth, follow; but the quality 
rapidly deteriorates, and but a small 
proportion of these last pickings is pre- 
pared for export. 

The process of making tea for home 
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consumption — that is, the great bulk of 
it used by the population generally —is 
very simple: a mere drying in the sun, 
subsequent to which it presents a dry, 
broken appearance, like autumn leaves. 
The plantations were filled with men, 
women, and children, all engaged in 
stripping the bushes as rapidly as pos- 
sible, throwing the leaves into bags 
slung over their shoulders for the pur- 
pose: a merry, laughing crowd, scream- 
ing at each other in their harsh, guttural 
tones, and pausing in their work only to 
cast glances of astonishment at the bar- 
barians. As their bags were filled, the 
pickers trudged off to the curing-house, 
and deposited their loads on the heap. 
Here was the most interesting operation 
of all: at least thirty young girls were 
engaged in assorting the leaves, picking 
out all the dead and yellow ones, and 
preparing them for the hands of the 
rollers and firers. Our entrance caused 
quite a commotion among the damsels, 
and they were evidently preparing for a 
rapid exit—only waiting for a lead, like 
a bevy of quails —until a word from Ah 
Lum quieted them. No wonder the poor 
things were frightened. Foreigners have 
the reputation, in the interior, of living 
entirely upon fat babies, with no objec- 
tion to children of larger growth, if they 
are plump. 

On one side of the room was extended 
a long furnace, built of rough brick, with 
large iron pans placed at equal distances, 
and heated from charcoal fires below. 
Into these pans were pouring huge bas- 
ketfuls of leaves, which were stirred rap- 
idly for a few minutes, and then removed 
to large bamboo frames, where they were 
rolled and kneaded until all the green 
juice was extracted. They were then 
scattered loosely in large, flat baskets, 
and placed in the sun to dry. Subse- 
quently, the leaves were again carried 
to the furnaces and exposed to a gentle 
heat, until they curled and twisted them- 
selves into the shapes so familiar to all 
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lovers of the beverage which cheers 
without inebriating. Some of the finer 
kinds of tea, prepared for exportation, 
are rolled once before being fired. The 
great object appears to be to prevent the 
leaf from breaking; hence, in the com- 
moner kinds and that intended for home 
consumption, which do not receive the 
same amount of care, the leaves are 
found to be very much broken. 

Green tea, although grown in particu- 
lar districts, is prepared in a similar man- 
ner, its peculiar color being imparted 
during the firing by dropping into the 
pans a small quantity of gypsum and 
Prussian blue. Chinamen wonder at the 
taste of “outside barbarians,” in prefer- 
ring tea so colored; but would furnish 
them with a leaf of bright yellow, if there 
was a market for it. Little do they know 
of the comfort it affords the ague-shaken 
dwellers of our Western river- bottoms, 
when varied with the regular doses of 
quinine. 


The entire operation pertaining to the 
business appeared to be carried on un- 
der one roof, and afforded occupation to 


an immense number of persons. In one 
room men were engaged in making box- 
es; in another, lining them with thin 
sheets of lead. Farther on, the outsides 
of the boxes were being pasted over 
with thin sheets of paper, on which were 
stamped the chop of the tea and the 
maker’s name. Finally, they were being 
filled, soldered up, and carried off to the 
boats, perhaps not to be opened again 
until reaching the shop of some London 
grocer. It is a common thing to hear 
English travelers say that they find it 
impossible to get as good a cup of tea in 
China as they can at home. With re- 
gard to the quality, they are probably in 
error; but it is quite likely they can not 
get tea to suit their taste as well, for this 
reason: in England, the art of mixing 
tea has been reduced toascience. The 
assimilating of different kinds —a little 
Congou, a little Oolong, a little Orange 
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Pekoe—until a palatable mixture is pro- 
duced, is so thoroughly understood, that 
but little pure tea of any one description 
is sold. This prejudice is even carried 
to China, where each hong, or mercan- 
tile house, has its own mixture prepared 
for its special use. It has been a recog- 
nized fact for many years, that the Rus- 
sians have the best teas of any nation 
outside of China, and this can be ac- 
counted for in three ways. First: The 
Russians pay high prices, and buy the 
best. Second: A great deal of their tea 
is received overland, vza Miamatchin 
and Kiachta, the Chinese and Siberian 
towns, standing one on each side of the 
boundary line between the empires; 
hence, not having made a sea - voyage, 
its properties are not impaired, nor is it 
compelled to undergo the strong cur- 
ative process. Third: The Russians 
know how to make and drink tea bet- 
ter than any people in the world, the 
Chinese not excepted. Their imple- 
ments are a small China tea-pot and a 
semivar—the latter a huge brass urn, 
with a cylinder running through the 
middle of it, in which is placed burning 
charcoal, heating the water to an extreme 
temperature, on the principle of a tubu- 
lar boiler. The tea is made strong in 
the tea-pot, and the cup filled up from 
the urn. The use of the semzvar is uni- 
versal, and it is as much of a domestic 
institution in Russia as a waffle-iron in 
Yankee-land. The Chinese usually make 
their tea in the cup from which it is to be 
drank; and the leaves, after being sub- 
jected to several applications of water, 
are often redried and used again. To 
drink with comfort, it is necessary to in- 
vert the saucer over the cup, and sip 
from between the edges of the two. An 
immense quantity of what is known as 
Brick tea—tea pressed into cakes, not 
unlike bricks —is exported from the 
northern districts to Russia and the 
Siberias, for the use of the poorer class- 
es of the population. 
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Our mandarin boat was to convoy a 
fleet of tea-junks back to Hankow; and 
their cargoes being on board, but little 
time was given us to remain among the 
plantations. The last evening of our 
stay was to be devoted to a sing-song, 
given in our honor—an entertainment 
comprising a great deal of eating and 
drinking, with a surplus of native music. 
The latter was furnished by a company of 
professionals from a neighboring town, 
consisting entirely of gorgeously dressed 
young women, some of them quite hand- 
some. The dinner was like all Chinese 
dinners: an immense number of little 
dishes, containing all of the delicacies 
known to Chinese culinary art, and the 
usual Aidce de resistance of boiled rice. 
Visions of fattened puppies and plump 
rats would obtrude themselves, sadly to 
the detriment of our appetites. We had 
agreed to dispense with knives and forks, 
and essay to use the national Chopstick ; 
but it was like eating soup with a hair- 
pin. While the Judge was laughing im- 
moderately at my attempts to get a fair 
mouthful from my plate at once, an an- 
tiquated Celestial, who was sitting next 
me, with an evident compassion for the 
barbarian’s ignorance, coolly lifted a 
piece of what appeared to be fat pork 
on his chopsticks, and, after biting off a 
portion, passed it over to me. This, I 
was informed, was an act of great court- 
esy; but it was the “last straw,” and I 
left the table incontinently. After the re- 
past, the music commenced—and such 
music! We asked Ah Lum to translate 
one of the songs for us ; but the effort to 
put the words of one of his native poets 
into “pidgin English” was too much, 
and after a few moments of mental ago- 
ny, he feelingly replied, “No can.” How 
much more accommodating is our lan- 
guage! Witness the ease with which 
Longfellow’s “Excelsior” is transform- 
ed into “ Topside Galah,” and “ Norval’s 
Address” becomes—“ My name belong 
Norval; topside that Glampian hill-ee 
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my father—you sabe my father ?—mdkee 
pay chow-chow he sheep,” etc., etc. 

The women appeared to be in charge 
of an ancient duenna, who watched them 
most jealously. For a “lark,” we re- 
quested a Chinaman to ask the old lady 
the price of one of her protégées. Tak- 
ing a scrutinizing glance, to see if we 
really “meant business,” she informed 
us that $1,000 was the lowest price for a 
choice. With the utmost gravity, our 
friend said: “More better you no buy. 
Suppose you want one piecee woman, 
Hankow can buy for five hundred dollar.” 

The custom-houses were probably the 
most interesting places we saw on our re- 
turn trip —large whitewashed buildings, 
with the everlasting mandarin-poles and 
dilapidated banners. They are farmed 
out by the Government to local manda- 
rins, who, for a certain annual sum, are 
allowed the privilege of “squeezing” all 
passing boats to the greatest extent they 
will bear. There appears to be no rec- 
ognized tariff, but each gets what he can ; 
or, if a man comes down liberally, he 
may be given a chop, which carries him 
past several stations. After getting into 
the Yang-tse again, the strong current 
carried us rapidly down the river—the 
fleet all beating down, tack for tack, to- 
gether, making a very lively and ani- 
mated picture. On the afternoon of the 
second day, the Han-yang hill loomed in 
the distance; and soon we could make 
out the four large Joss-poles which mark 
the Viceroy’s residence in Wu-chang. 
An hour later, we landed on the jetty at 
Hankow, heads safe on our shoulders, 
and without even an adventure of conse- 
quence to relate. 


We are at Vernon now— our travels, 
for the present, over; and, as we sit on 
the porch in front of our little house, the 
cool breeze comes from the sea through 
a gap in the hills, kissing the tops of the 
waving mulberries, and gently rustling 
the leaves of the orange-trees— the 
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Judge’s terrier, Jack, and the setter, 
Rose, having a game of romps under 
and around our chairs, and the sleepy 
Muscovy ducks winking and blinking in 
the warm sunlight. The Judge says: 
“Colonel, do you remember our trip to 
the Hupeh country? Why could we not 
import some tea-plants, and try to pro- 
duce the leaf here? Those hills, now 
looking so bleak and dry, might be made 
to bloom and blossom like the rose; and 
what a change it would effect in the land- 
scape, if they were covered with a rich, 
dark verdure, instead of withered grass 
and weeds.” 


“Labor, my dear Judge, labor is the 
rock on which we’d split. Why, if we 
were to import Chinamen enough to car- 
ry on a tea plantation, these fierce Dem- 
ocrats around us would never forgive us 
for robbing the Irishman of his birth- 
right. I notice, however, these same 
violent anti-Coolieists are glad enough 
to employ the Celestials in their vine- 
yards. But the time will come, when, 
this troublesome labor question once set- 
tled, these hills, now so valueless, will be 
made to give their share of the blessings 
designed by Providence for the use of 
man.” 
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T was toward the middle of Febru- 

ary, 183-. Whether it was really 
necessary or not, I do not now remem- 
ber; but I wanted to take the night dili- 
gence from Gorkum to Nimeguen. My 
friends were unanimous in their opinion 
that it was a risky thing. I was obsti- 
nate, however, and went. 

The queer names I have just men- 
tioned, may give the reader some clew 
to the queer country where I was trav- 
eling. A strange country indeed, Hol- 
land !—a continued conquest over the 
grim North Sea, made up of polders and 
dikes and canals and marshes, with two 
or three stout rivers, now and then mak- 
ing sad inroads when the Alpine and 
Vosgen snows begin to melt, and carry 
more water than the honest Dutchman 
can swallow. Holland !—a queer coun- 
try, but with a stanch and thrifty popu- 
lation, magnificent butter, cheese, and 
veal, gorgeous tulips and hyacinths, and 
the prettiest, freshest, loveliest girls you 
can imagine. 

Well, I mounted the diligence—a clum- 
sy, heavy-laden thing, with four stout 
horses —the voerman cracked his whip, 
and off we started. 


Not at railroad speed: in Holland, 
things go slowly, but rather surely. And 
there was very good reason why we 
should not hurry. 

You have never been in Holland? 
No? Well! Imagine a vast extent of 
alluvial soil, formed by the successive 
deposits of three rivers —the Rhine, the 
Meuse, and the Scheldt; on this deposit 
the boisterous North Sea has made se- 
vere inroads at several times. While 
swelling old Lake Flevus into a gulf, 
dignified by the name of Zuyder Zee, it 
threw up its own bottom-sand on the 
western coast, and formed a barrier to 
its own. encroachments in the so-called 
duinen. The rest of the coast was, by 
herculean labor, inclosed with huge sea- 
dikes. And thus—the salt water being 
taken care of—there remained only the 
winter flow of the Rhine, the Meuse, and 
the Scheldt to be guarded against. Dikes 
run along all these rivers. They are 
high, and broad at bottom, though on top 
scarcely wide enough to afford the cross- 
ing of two carriages; and the track in 
Holland is, on that account, perhaps, 
very narrow: not more than four feet 
wide. 
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In short, the whole country is, with 
few exceptions, lower than the ocean— 
lower than the beds of the rivers —and 
kept dry and above water by thousands 
of water- mills. 

And now, knowing what a Dike is, 
you can further imagine it to be high 
enough to enable you to look into the 
chimneys of the many houses built along- 
side. On our right, we had the exten- 
sive plain called Maes-en-waal, lying be- 
tween the two rivers; on our left, the 
river, carrying ice, and swelled so as to 
reach within a few inches of the summit 
of the dikes. Woe to the place where 
there is a weak spot—where the water 
begins to ooze through. It soon makes 
a gap, and then a break; and, with irre- 
sistible force, the waters rush into and 
overflow all—oftentimes sweeping away 
houses, barns, every thing, and convert- 
ing the whole country into a vast lake. 

This was the last trip the sturdy voer- 
man of the diligence intended to make, 
as rumors had warned him of several 
threatened doorbreeks, but he thought 
he could manage to reach his home at 
Nimeguen; and, with three passengers 
only, he had started on his perilous way. 
Of the three passengers, one was a gen- 
tleman who, by his three-cornered hat, 
white cravat, and dark cloak, seemed a 
Dominé: he had ensconced himself in 
the corner of the back seat. On the 
middle seat was a young girl, apparently 
belonging to the class of servants. I 
usually occupied the middle seat; and 
this time, especially, was satisfied that 
it was the des¢ seat in the diligence. 

But if you have never been in Hol- 
land, how shall I describe to you the 
various costumes of the middle class? 
The sturdy maid of North Brabant, with 
her dark hair pressing through the broad 
flounce that trims her snow-white bonnet; 
the good-natured, healthy Geldersche- 
meid, with her flaxen hair and square 
head-covering with fiuted rim; the rath- 
er prudish-looking maid of the Hague 
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and Leyden, with her neat cornetje, so 
very neat, and eucasing a pretty face in 
a rim of fluted lace — somewhat remind- 
ing one of Mary Stuart; and last, not 
least, the proud and Juno-like forms 
of the maidens of Friesland, so beau- 
tifully molded, of a complexion which 
England’s aristocracy might envy, but 
could scarcely equal, and dressed in 
gowns of soft, but pleasing colors, over 
which a tunic descends, of different, but 
always harmonious shade. Strangely 
enough, the gorgeous, golden hair is care- 
fuily hidden; a snow-white veil of finest 
lace covers the beautiful head, and, hang- 
ing down over the shoulders, is tightened 
round the temples by a diadem of golden 
plates. No need of artifice to enhance 
that beauty. It is in the blood—in the 
race; in the pure and stately countenance, 
with its blue eye, its rosy cheeks, its small 
and snow-white teeth, its veined neck 
and arms—often bare. It is in the gait, 
in the gesture, in the smile, whose very 
frankness and purity rebuke the faint- 
est suggestion of evil. 

The middle seat belonged to such a 
being as I have described. I was then 
twenty-three; and the reader can now 
understand why I felt satisfied with my 
seat. 

The two lanterns outside the stage 
threw -sufficient light inside to distin- 
guish a profile, and my youthful imagina- 
tion easily filled up whatever the gloomily 
burning lanterns left in the dark. The 
first few minutes passed in silence. The 
night was dark and snowy; and when 
once on the dike, the voerman drove very 
slowly. The gentleman behind me look- 
ed rather assiduously out of the window, 
then resumed his recumbent position. 
I myself felt somewhat nervous, but at 
last I ceased to mind the fast or slow 
driving, and actually became accustomed 
to the sombre roar of a swollen river, 
carrying ice, and now and then coming 
within the neighborhood of our wheels. 

I now took an accurate survey of my 
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interesting neighbor. Unmoved—look- 
ing neither to the right nor to the left— 
she had been leaning her lovely head on 
her right hand. I sat on the left side; 
so I could see her downcast face. The 
eyes were moist. From time to time I 
thought I saw a tear dropping in the 
handkerchief which she held, with the 
left hand, in her lap. Now and then I 
heard a suppressed sigh. 

I began to speculate. But from spec- 
ulation I came at last to a desire for in- 
vestigation. 

“ Lieve meiske,” said I, with the free- 
dom allowed in those countries; “what 
is the matter?” j 

“ Niets, Mynheer, niets,” she said, re- 
suming an erect position, and wiping her 
eyes with her handkerchief. 

“Are you afraid?” said I, drawing a 
little nearer. 

“O no, Mynheer, O no,” she said, 
looking full in my face, with such a 
brave innocency that impulse overcame 
good sense, and I took her little hand, 
and pressing it softly, said: 

“What is it, then, /ieve kind? Tell 
me.” 

At this moment, I felt a slight touch on 
my right shoulder; and, turning round, 
came face to face with the Dominé of 
the back seat, who, leaning over, smiled 
kindly, and said: “I can tell you that 
better than this arme kind’ —motion- 
ing me, at the same time, to my corner; 
and, smiling blandly, he added, after I 
had resumed my proper position: “we 
can not sleep, anyhow, on this dreadful 
road. I'll tell it you, Mynheer.” 

I think I was at that moment a little 
embarrassed. Was the tap on my shoul- 
der a reproof—an assertion of authority, 
which my youthful blood felt inclined to 
question? But the kind smile which ac- 
companied the last words of my Dominé 
—a smile so expressive of genuine, un- 
conscious benevolence—shamed my sen- 
sitive selfishness ; and answering with a 
smile of quiet expectation, I waited for 
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the promised explanation of my com- 
panion’s grief. 

So we were all smiling—all except one, 
and I don’t know but I perceived a lit- 
tle twitch in her pretty mouth when I re- 
sumed my corner—smiling, in spite of 
the dreadful night, and the rolling haze 
on that horrible dike. 

“You remember,” began the Domindé, 
“that terrible flood of 1823, when the 
sea-dikes gave way, and Friesland and 
Groningen were flooded by the ocean?” 

I did remember it; for, though only 
twelve or thirteen years old, that calam- 
ity had made its impression. 

“Well, in that flood, the whole family 
of Arn Sirtema perished, save one, a 
little child of three summers [the Dom- 
iné was poetic]. Carried in her wooden 
cradle, she was found by one of his 
neighbors, adopted as their own child, 
and she was a goodly young meiske of 
about fourteen when I made her ac- 
quaintance. I had been called to Har- 
lingen, and my good wife wished a nice 
little nurse to take care of her first baby. 
I am married, Mynheer.” 

“ Natuurlyk /” said 1, somewhat im- 
patiently. 

“Well, I met Steenstra, the honest 
dairyman who had adopted Minna, and 
said: ‘Give her to us; we will take care 
of her as of our own. I'll send her to 
school, and teach her myself; and you 
know my vrouw.’ ‘Well,’ said he, ‘it is 
not to every one I would give ¢ha¢ girl, 
Dominé; she is a pearl, a jewel, a—a’— 
he did not know what more to say. He 
had tears in his eyes. ‘Minna,’ said 
he, calling her, ‘Minna, Dominé zal 
je vader zyn, wil je?’ 

“The dear child looked a moment 
with tearful eyes ; then looked up to me 
—such a look, Mynheer, as I shall nev- 
er forget! I put out my two hands, for 
I did love the child; and coming to 
me, she put hers in mine, and, joining 
them, bent her little head over them, and 
wept.” 
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The Dominé stopped. Looking up, I 
saw that he had tears in his eyes. 

“ Excuseer me, Mynheer,” said he; 
and holding out his right hand over the 
back of the middle seat, he continued, 
“was it not so, Minna?—was it not 
so?” 

Minna took his hand in hers, and laid 
her soft cheek on it, and kissed it, say- 
ing, simply, “Lieve, lieve Dominéd /” 

“Well,” continued he, resuming his 
composure, “since that time Minna has 
been as one of my family. From Har- 
lingen I was called to Bommel. While 
there, I made the acquaintance of Gys 
Veldman, a very well-to-do farmer—a 
widower without children. Visiting him 
often with my wife and family, he took 
such a liking to Minna, that one day he 
said to me: ‘Dominé, let that /éeve 
meiske stay awhile with me; it will do 
me so much good, and you might spare 
her some time. She looks a little pale, 


Dominé; don’t you think so yourself? 


And——’ ” 

The stage stopped; looking out, we 
saw before us, on the dike, some dozen 
torghes, and a crowd of men working 
with spade and shovel, and carrying 
bundles of brushwood. In the mean- 
time, the voerman was talking with two 
men, who had come to us. Though they 
spoke in an undertone, I could hear one 
of them say: “If you wait a moment, 
you may pass here, but I am sure you 
can not pass Bommel; for there, just 
above Veldman’s house, it is sure to 
break through.” 

“Well, we don’t know,” said the oth- 
er; “it may not be so bad as that.” 

“Why, man, they’ve been working all 
the afternoon, and can not keep the wa- 
ter back. The dike is rotten, man—rot- 
ten, I tell you—you can’t pass it with 
your heavy stage.” 

“Well,” said the voerman, “in God’s 
naam, I'll leave the stage on the dike 
near Veldman’s, and may God help us.” 

He cracked his whip, but faintly, and 
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on a very slow trot approached the work- 
ing-men. Then he stopped, while the 
men cried, “Stop at Veldman’s; there 
will be a break above.” 

The Dominé resumed his seat, and 
wrapping himself a little closer in his 
cloak, he continued: “As I said, Mya- 
heer, Veldman wished Minna to stay 
some time with him. She did so will- 
ingly ; and, as her health improved, and 
the old man became very much attached 
to her, she remained with him over a 
year, when I received a call to Gorkum, 
and she accompanied us. But the little 
thing had left a good portion of her heart 
at Veldman’s. Shall I tell it, Minna?” 

“ Och ja, Dominé,” answered she, rest- 
ing her pretty head again on her right 
hand; “it is no shame to love ein brave 
Jjongen.” 

“No, Minna, no,” said the Dominé,; 
“and he Is a brave jongen, indeed. A 
nephew of Veldman’s, Mynheer, whom 
he loves as his own son. Well, from 
him we got, this morning, a letter—or, 
rather, Minna got one. He writes her 
very often, and such long letters! Is it 
not so, Minra?” 

Minna smiled faintly. She was in 
deep distress, and the Dominé’s well- 
meant joke could not rouse her. The 
wind blew hard, the ice crashed, and, 
looking out, I thought I could see the 
water oozing over the dike. 

“Uncle is taken very ill,’ said he. 
‘He begs Dominé to come and see him 
—perhaps for the last time—and says he 
would give any thing to see Minna once 
more.’ Well, AZynheer, if 1 have tempt- 
ed Providence by going this night, I did 
it with a good intention ——” 

We heard a distant roar behind us— 
like far-off thunder. Looking out, we 
could see the torches moving swiftly 
along the dike. 

“Tt has broken through!” said the 
Dominé ; “we just passed in time. God 
is good! Poor, poor Veldman! Atany 
rate, we shall see him.” 
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At this moment the stage stopped. 
The voerman cried out to us: 

“Get out; here is Veldman’s house. 
I can not leave the horses. I'll stay on 
the dike. 
team!” 

We went out. The stage had stopped 
near a descent leading to Veldman’s 
farm, about three hundred yards dis- 
tant. I offered my arm to Minna,‘ but 
she took the Dominé’s, and seemed to 
cling to him with the security of a child 
resting on her father’s strongarm. They 
led the way. I followed, and could not 
help admiring the energetic step of that 
faithful minister, who risked his life to 
answer the summons of a dying friend. 

The moon—not quite full—cast a lurid 
glare over the sky. As our pathway 
turned to the right, the full length of 
the dike came in view, and in the dis- 
tance I could see the water gushing 
down, and already forming an extensive 
lake. It was clear that in a few hours it 
would reach the house of Veldman; but 
the break adove was the great danger — 
which, however, seemed less probable, 
on account of the break below. 

We reached the farm-house. It was 
built of brick, and had a solid appearance. 
Through a siall flower-garden, we came 
to the open door. A young man came 
out, and taking the Dominé’s hand with 
both of his, said, in a suppressed tone, 
“ Dank je, Dominé; dank je!” —when 
he took Minna in his arms, and pressed 
what seemed to me a very solid kiss on 
her cheek, and held her long, and said, 
“Lieve, lieve Minna; dank je, dank 
je/” Then he saw me, and said, half 
smiling: “Rouw weér, Mynheer; rouw 
weér!” Rough weather; it was, in- 
deed! 

We followed him in-doors. It was a 
large hall-room. A brisk fire of turf 
burned in a chimney, of which the man- 
tel was more than two yards square. 
The floor was laid with flag-stones ; the 
walls lined with close, pretty, square, 


God help me and my poor 
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porcelain -looking, glazed tiles of Dor- 
drecht, each having a picture in blue. 
On a large table in the middle of the 
room stood a lamp, not at all artistic, 
having the form of a miniature light- 
house, the flame burning briskly, but 
with a considerable amount of smoke. 
The huge chimney mantel was lined 
with a row of bright, shining tin plates. 

Opposite the entrance, in the chimney 
corner, we saw old Veldman, reclining in 
a large arm-chair, his feet covered with 
white woolen stockings, resting on a 
foot-stoof—a square wooden box, warm- 
ed by a glimmering turf-coal inside. He 
was dressed in a huge blue waistcoat, 
and his gray head was covered with the 
national s/aap-mats—a sort of woolen 
night-cap. 

As soon as we came in, he lifted his 
right hand, but let it drop. “Kan niet, 
Dominé!” said he, with a sad smile. 
The Dominé took his large, square hand 
in both of his own, and said: 

“Tieve Veldman, wat is ’t?—wat 
ist?” 

“Don’t know,” said he, slowly; “felt 
strange this morning early. Said to 
Hans, ‘Write to Dominé’ He got in 
time for the stage to take the letter.” 

Then the old man heaved a deep 
sigh, closed his eyes, and seemed uncon- 
scious; while Minna, with woman’s in- 
stinctive tact, busied herself about him, 
kissing him, and rubbing his temples 
with her handkerchief, saturated with 
cologne—an article inseparable to most 
Dutch maidens. Hans had retired to 
the corner of the room, and spoke in an 
undertone with the Dominé. 

A thundering crash startled us. The 
roar of tumbling waters came from 
above ! 

“Tt has broken!” cried Hans; “now 
for the old man!” He had already seiz- 
ed the invalid by the shoulders, and cast 
a significant glance at me. I took hold 
of the lower limbs. Already the water 
gushed over the floor; but, with steady 
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grasp, Hans led the way through an in- 
ner door to a staircase. Up he went, 
and I followed. We landed on the sec- 
ond story—partly a garret, partly rooms. 
He deposited the old man near the gable 
window, rushed down stairs, fetched the 
arm-chair, lifted-him in, rested his feet 
on a bundle of bagging, then looked 
round for Minna. She stood already 
near Veldman—she seemed to think 
only of him—while the Dominé, some- 
what agitated, went to the window, open- 
ed it, and, after looking awhile, shut it 
again, saying: 

“Terrible! the water is all over, and 
I can see it rise.” 

Hans crossed his arms, and seemed 
intently listening. In the meantime, the 
Dominé took Veldman’s drooping hand, 
and whispered in his ear, “Veldman! 
Veldman! vriend Veldman!” 

The invalid opened his eyes, and after 
some fruitless attempts, said, “ De &7st, 
de kist.” 

Hans at once put his hand in the old 
man’s ample pocket, took out a bunch 
of keys, selected one, went to a corner 
of the garret, dragged a middle- sized 
chest toward the window, opened it, and 
in the bright moonlight— which at last 
had pierced the cloudy sky —took out a 
package lying uppermost, and held it up 
before the old man. 

He nodded slightly with his head, and 
looked at the Dominé, who seemed to 
understand him; took the package from 
Hans, and read aloud the superscription : 
“ Laatste wil Van Gysbert Veldman.” 
The old man smiled faintly, and pointed 
to Minna. 

“He wants you to take care of it,” 
said Hans to Minna, who, somewhat 
terror-stricken, with tearful eyes, took 
the package, and mechanically put it in 
her pocket. 

The old man looked to the Dominé, 
then to Hans, then to Minna, then to 
the Dominé again. 

“Ah!” said the latter, after a mo- 
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ment’s suspense, and taking Minna’s 
hand and laying it in the right hand of 
Hans, “zs ’¢ dat?” 

Veldman smiled faintly, and said, in a 
low voice, “ Fa, ja, zegen ze in.” 

He wanted him to perform the cus- 
tomary ceremony of betrothment, (nze- 
gening) and immediately the Dominé 
laid his hands on their heads, and 
said, emphatically, “/n’s Heeren naam, 
wordt man en vrouw, en zyt getrouw.” 

They stood a moment still, then seal- 
ed the contract with a hearty kiss. Af- 
ter which, Hans went to the window, 
opened it, and looked out; Minna knelt 
down and laid her head close to Veld- 
man’s, softly crying. 

The water and ice roared around the 
house, and already I saw the floor be- 
coming wet in many places, when Hans 
sprang up from the window, and lifting 
his joined hands on high, cried, “God 
dank, gered, gered!” 

I rushed to the window, and heard 
a far-distant bell tolling. I turned to 
Hans. “That’s the Engen alarm-bell,” 
said he; “they ought to have rung it 
long ago, but they delay it as long as 
possible, to spare the lower polders; 
when that bell is rung, the Engen sluice 
is opened, and the water gets an issue. 
And then, too, they send boats around 
to save what can be saved. Horses and 
cattle have been driven off before yes- 
terday. We would all be off, but my 
poor uncle suddenly was struck. Poor, 
dear uncle!” 

Then he went to the old man, and 
bending over, said, “Ze kommen, Oom; 
ze kommen.” But the old man answer- 
ed nothing, and was seemingly uncon- 
scious. 

The water now ceased to rise, and, 
indeed, seemed to be lowering, though 
but little. All around it had now the 
appearance of a lake, with here and there 
large sheets of floating ice. Through 
the two breaks it continued streaming ; 
and thus it was to continue until the 
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river was lowered. No earthly power 
could stop the break against the flood. 
The bell had ceased; and, with anxious 
eye, Hans scanned the waters if he 
could perceive any boats approaching. 
The night was far spent; the old man 
remained unconscious ; and often Hans 
went from the window to press the seem- 
ingly lifeless hand of his uncle. At 
last, toward the break of day, we heard, 
through the noise of streaming waters, 
the monotonous, but welcome clang of 
oars. Twosmall boats approached, care- 
fully avoiding the blocks of ice. Ropes 
were thrown, and fastened inside. 

“Now for the old man!” said Hans, 
again; “klaar, jongens, klaar, de oude 
man komt eerst.” And he began to lift 
him, while I assisted. 

The old man opened his eyes, stared 
a moment, looked at the window, then 
at Hans, tlfen at the chest. 

“Yes, uncle, all right; it will go, too,” 
said Hans, and forthwith lifted him. 


How we got the heavy old man through 
the window into the boat, is more than 


I can now conceive. But there were 
two strong men to receive him—two of 
Veldman’s farm-hands—and they laid 
him safely on a bed of straw. 

Then came Minna’s turn, and, at last, 
the chest. The boat had its cargo, and 
pushed off. The Domind, Hans, and 
myself went in the other; and so we 
were all afloat, paddling slowly through 
the drifting ice, and keeping near the 
dike. 

“Whither are we going?” said I to 
Hans. 

“Toon van Elp,” said he, “lives on 
a farm not far from Bommel. His house 
lies very high ; and though the water has 
come pretty near, it never has entered. 
The jongens say he expects us. Brave 
lui, Mynheer. The Doctor is already 
there, to look to my poor uncle. Brave 
lui, Mynheer /” 

And on he rowed with double zest, to 
rejoin the other boat, which had gained 
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on us, and contained, besides his uncle, 
his eve Minna! 

It was fairly daylight when the boats 
struck ground, about a hundred yards 
from Van Elp’s dwelling. I could see, 
through the open front door, the glim- 
mer of a cheerful turf-fire—warming our 
chilled limbs by anticipation—and half a 
dozen people standing outside, awaiting 
our coming. Already the jongens were 
carrying old Veldman through the shal- 
low water, which ran up to near the door ; 
and Hans waded with Azs precious charge 
after them; while the Dominé and my- 
self took hold of the chest—rather heavy 
—and, leaving it at the door, were heart- 
ily welcomed. 

All were busy in that hospitable dwell- 
ing: some offering a sip of the real Dutch 
gin; some preparing a hearty breakfast 
on the snow-white table-cloth. Fresh- 
looking, healthy girls were they, daugh- 
ters of the farmer, and two housemaids. 
The vrouw was assisting the Doctor, 
who busied himself with Veldman in an 
adjoining room. 

And when I had got into dry stockings 
and warm slippers, partaken of the wel- 
come meal, and made myself generally 
comfortable, I asked permission to see 
the invalid. I found the Dominé sitting 
with him, and holding one of his hands. 
He seemed unconscious. The Doctor 
had bled him; seeing my anxiety, he said: 

“He will recover; a strong man; the 
stroke might have killed another, but not 
Veldman! Right arm paralyzed, proba- 
bly ; but he will live.” 

Minna did not leave the bedside. Her 
sweet countenance, notwithstanding the 
emotions of that dreadful night, remain- 
ed fresh and blooming, though her eyes 
were moist, and went with anxious care 
from the invalid to the Doctor, and only 
now and then cast a loving glance at her 
betrothed, when he looked in and said in 
a whisper, “ Hoe gaat ’t?” 

Toward noon, the Dominé and myself 
began to think of leaving. 
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“ Dominé /” said the vrouw, emphat- 
ically, “stay here, and speak a word to 
old Veldman, when the Doctor allows 
i.” 

“Come in,” said the Doctor, coming 
out of the room, “and look at him.” 

We went in, and with conscious eye 
the old man looked atus. The Dominé 
sat down near him, and took his para- 
lyzed hand. 

“This one feels yet, Dominé,” said 
Veldman, smiling, and putting his left 
on the Dominé’s. Then he looked at 
me; and when, with some emotion, I 
stretched out both my hands, he put his 
left in mine, saying, “De dinke, maar 
naast’t hart—the left, but nearest the 
heart—come to the marriage, sir, God 
bless you,” I pressed his hand, very 
nearly kissed the one which Minna held 
out to me, gave a hearty shake to Hans, 
and got into the boat, for which they had 
found a more convenient landing-place. 

In less than half an hour we reached 
Bommel. I soon found my way to the 


Kroonprins hotel, but started back when 
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at the entrance-gate I found our voer- 
man, quietly smoking his short clay pipe. 
“Ha! ha! Mynheer/ we must wait a day 
or two before we start,” he said, with a 
grin. It seemed like a vision. Since I 
left him on the dike I had not thought 
of him. “Ha! ha! Mynheer/” said he, 
enjoying my astonishment, “Wim is taf! 
—takes much water to drown Aim /” 

“How in the world did you come 
here?” said I, at last, recovering from 
my first emotion. 

“Wel, Mynheer, met paard an wag- 
en / (with horse and wagon). After you 
left me, I stood awhile —then began to 
think, ‘Zak met je, Wim! and drove on. 
The stage was empty, the horses willing, 
and when I came to the bad place I said, 
‘Now, Bel /—now, Fan /—pull for our 
lives!’ And they did pull, Mynheer. 
Up to the axle we went into the soften- 
ing mud; but they got out of it, and I 
came here just in time to tell the jongens, 
who came for a boat, that they had better 
take two, as I had left some company at 
Veldman’s!” 
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OUNG AMERICA, with a sub- 

lime contempt for Old Fogyism— 
which is always just east of us—has a 
practical way of stating that we can live 
twenty-five per cent. faster in America 
than in Europe. In three weeks I “did” 
the Overlandand San Francisco; crossed 
the prairies, the plains, and the mount- 
ains ; partook of the hospitalities of the 
San Franciscans, and studied, in an ex- 
haustive manner, their peculiar social 
developments and characteristics. 

The modern mind is so cosmopolitan 
that the name of Traveler has lost much 
of its ancient prestige; but there is yet 
a certain importance attached to it, and 
even something of a halo surrounding it. 


I was revolving this fact in my mind, 
one evening, (having finished the paper, 
and satiated my feminine taste with cro- 
chet work) and came to a sudden reso- 
lution. 

“Mrs. Buttons,” said I, “I am going 
to San Francisco.” 

“Yes,”’ answered Mrs. Buttons, as she 
continued sewing an unlimited overhand 
seam. Mrs. Buttons has.a vocation for 
overhand seams, and has been sewing 
them ever since I can remember. I 
have at times had my suspicions that 
she contracted for cotton’cloth by the 
piece from the manufacturer, and sewed 
it up, without meaning or purpose, into 
overhand seams. 
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“Mrs. Buttons,” I resumed, “I am 
going next week, with Mr. and Mrs. 
Smith.” 

“Yes,” responded that imperturbable 
woman. 

And—so I did. 

There was a pleasant little excitement 
attending our departure ; but, at last, the 
arrangements were completed, and one 
bright, moonlight Monday evening, we 
bade good-by to New York City, and 
the next morning—from the Suspension 
Bridge—were watching the waters of Ni- 
agara flashing in the sunshine ; watching 
its ever-changing drops, and listening to 
its never-finished story. A water-fall is 
a constant miracle —never the same, yet 
always presenting the same aspect —so 
we linger for a moment, and yet a mo- 
ment, vaguély conceiving the possibility 
that it will assume some new and differ- 
ent shape. But our train, which carries 
us in twenty-nine hours from New York 
to Chicago, allows small time for tarry- 


ings by the way-side. 

We reached Chicago—that precocious 
rival of New York—in the night; and at 
noon the next day were far out on the 
Iowa prairies. Were ever fields so green 


and so far-reaching! For miles and 
miles, we traveled through cultivated 
fields of standing corn. Cultivated !— 
I was ready to think it the spontaneous 
growth of the soil; for the few scattered 
farm-houses could not contain laborers 
enough to care for it all. In the midst 
of my bewilderment, we arrived at an un- 
expected explanation—an encampment 
of Indians. This was the first object of 
universal interest. People came out of 
their shell of indifference or reserve, 
and, ignoring the formality of an intro- 
duction, asked and answered questions. 
We found there were some among us 
“old stagers” who knew much about the 
Red Man, and effectually dispelled all 
illusions in regard to them with which 
J. Fennimore Cooper’s novels had im- 
bued us; yet, in spite of the disparage- 
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ments of our neighbors—in spite of their 
own tawdry appearance—the encamp- 
ment presented a picturesque and not 
unpleasing picture. 

The Yankee characteristic, of world- 
wide celebrity—an intense curiosity in 
regard to our neighbors’ affairs—is not 
so prominently developed as is the seem- 
ing desire of each individual to relate 
his or her own history, from remote an- 
tecedents until the present time —often 
even to the lifting the veil of future hopes 
and expectations. The question of uni- 
versal interest was now: “Had we been 
to San Francisco, or was this our first 
trip?” For, with the exception of the 
few who were to leave us at Omaha, we 
expected to go to the El Dorado togeth- 
er. A propos to this subject, a face- 
tious individual remarked that “it was a 
strange perversity of human nature, that 
people would go across lots and come in 
at the back-way, when the Golden Gate 
was wide open.” This facetious remark 
came from a Western Judge—the inhab- 
itants of the Western States seeming to 
be composed of a large proportion of 
Judges, possibly indigenous to the soil; 
cropping out first in Ohio, becoming ju- 
bilant in Missouri, and to be met with 
everywhere. They have a well-fed air, 
and an unlimited confidence in their own 
opinions. In fact, this overland journey 
presents a fine opportunity for the study 
of human nature—a study of such vast 
importance to mankind, that philanthro- 
pists have, upon occasions, felt them- 
selves called upon to visit forbidden 
places, such as the theatres or horse- 
races, to observe its varied and unre- 
strained aspects. If people who travel 
have adopted in their private life a code 
of politeness and etiquette, they usually 
consider it as too valuable a possession 
to bring with them in public; it is, prob- 
ably, locked up in the safe with their di- 
amonds and their silver; it is easier to 
travel without its restrictions; and then 
they are sure that its lustre will remain 
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undimmed until they have occasion to 
use it. 

Mr. Smith, who was an old traveler, in- 
structed us to intrench ourselves among 
our various belongings, and look as if 
we had chartered the whole car, and as 
if the rest of the people were only there 
by sufferance. But this custom has been 
so long in vogue that I do not think we 
particularly imposed on any body, with, 
perhaps, the exception of an old gentle- 
man at the advanced age of eighty-three, 
who was pertinacious in his pursuit of 
knowledge. It was impossible to con- 
ceive where he could have accumulated 
such an amount of ignorance as he had 
evidently commenced the journey with; 
but he was being kindly instructed by a 
young lady from Boston. There was, near 
us, a widow, who was easily affected to 
tears by the recital of her own lamentable 
story, for the benefit of any chance sym- 
pathizers. A pretty, soft-eyed Washing- 
ton belle had enlisted in the regular army 
by marrying a Major, and was accompa- 
nying her husband to a fort on the Plains. 
An English tourist, with the usual badge 
of traveling /éterati—untidy hair and 
soiled linen—was sadly distracted by 
the multiplicity of things which he felt 
it his duty to see and “take note” of. 
On one occasion, he remarked, in truly 
touching and pathetic tones, “When I 
am observing the scenes through which 
I pass, I can not write, and when I am 
writing I fail tosee them.” I could have 
told him that, in the solitude of his own 
chamber, with a few books of useful in- 
formation —but one must not betray lit- 
erary secrets to the public! 

Omaha is a city of great promise—a 
place which is rarely either spoken or 
thought of in the present, but, like much 
of the Great West, pen pictures of it are 
usually sketched through that delusively 
rose-colored medium, “ The vista of com- 
ing years.” The present of Omaha ex- 
hibits the appearance of a smart, active 
Western town, which has been success- 

Vor. III — 36. 
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ful in creating itself the focus of much 
drifting travel. The past is redolent of 
the name of George Francis Train. It 
is a good thing for a town to have some 
noted name to ground itself upon—some 
link of universality: it gives it a sort of 
moral s¢atus, besides gaining a reflected 
lustre from the name itself. 

When we reached Cheyenne we saw 
the snowy peaks of the Rocky Mount- 
ains, lying like low, drifting clouds above 
the horizon. Cheyenne is proudly call- 
ed “The Magic City.” What fancies of 
childhood —fancies fed by the Arabian 
Nights—are awakened by such a name! 
—-visions of Aladdin’s palace, of enchant- 
ed gardens. But Magic has sadly dete- 
riorated under the auspices of a crude 
Western civilization; and one is forced 
to admit that cities confessedly built by 
human handicraft and intervention pre- 
sent the more beautiful spectacle. 

The summit of the Rocky Mountains 
is gained by a scarcely perceptible as- 
cent; but we were all deeply impressed 
by the moral consciousness of being 
there. It is true, they are physically 
more difficult to comprehend than when 
you see them traced by a decided line on 
a map, or when you look at Bierstadt’s 
picture of them in the Academy; but 
the biting cold atmosphere of a sunny 
September day enabled me to understand 
the altitude to which we had attained, 
and the snow-balling in which I indulged 
with a pretty little Cuban, brought me 
back to the cars in the state of exhilara- 
tion which that exercise is wont to pro- 
mote. 

And now an atmosphere of sociability 
began to pervade the car: ladies hobnob- 
bed together, to discuss the fashions and 
exchange bits of New York or San Fran- 
cisco gossip; there were occasional mild 
flirtations, and, of course, the inevitable 
newly married couple. The popular be- 
lief that “Love is blind,” gains a new 
significance from railroad travel; it is 
certainly blind to the sense of propriety 
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or good taste of the observers. Euchre 
was prosecuted with indefatigable zeal. 
The party consisted of an ex-Governor, 
of vast and wonderful proportions, who 
seemed an exponent of the Great West, 
where Nature constructs every thing on 
a grand plan—(it occurred to me that 
the inhabitants of the country might be- 
come so enamored of size that men were 
chosen for public office in regard to that 
particular qualification); a gentleman, 
whose individuality was absorbed in his 


mustache and shoulder-straps ; a small, , 


dark man, who wore long hair, carried 
eye-glasses, spoke with a slight German 
accent, and was addressed by the appel- 
lation of “Doctor” —it is safe to call 
men of the foregoing description by that 
name: you are pretty certain to be right, 
and if you make a mistake, it is consid- 
ered as acompliment. A fresh-looking 


young collegian completed the party ; he 
was going West, with the definite pur- 
pose of superintending the rather indefi- 


nite interests of a New York mining‘com- 
pany. 

On Sunday, we passed through Echo 
Cafion. The day was of the calmest 
and quietest. The sky was intensely 
blue, and the sunlight sparkling and 
scintillating. Hundreds of feet above 
us the rocks arose: they were ruined 
castles; they were mammoth giants; 
they were druidical remains—what were 
they not? And then we reached the 
alkali plains —vast, illimitable, undefin- 
ed—no Alpha, no Omega: past ex- 
perience seemed a dream, and this was 
Eternity. All day we followed the track 
of the old emigrant road, but saw no 
trains of canvas-covered wagons, wearily 
creeping across the desert. The prairie 
schooners and the buffaloes have van- 
ished from the path of Progress, whose 
advent is announced by the shrill shriek 
of the locomotive. 

Strange as it may seem, I was not 
prepared for the absolutely new appear- 
ance of the country. I had fancied that, 
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however crude the civilization might be, 
the country itself would present palpable 
evidences of antiquity. The “everlast- 
ing hills,” the primeval forests, speak of 
a time anterior to ruined castles, or even 
the Pyramids. But vegetation was only 
developed in the pale-gray sage-brush ; 
and the Humboldt Mountains —abso- 
lutely barren—seemed placed upon the 
plains by some artificial means. A vivid 
conception of them could be formed by 
placing brown, conical blocks on a per- 
fectly level, gray surface. But nothing 
will convey an idea of their vast extent 
—mountain after mountain, mountain 
after mountain, like a constantly recur- 
ring remainder, with the sign of +. In 
fact, Nature has here so vast a work to 
do, that she has paid but little attention 
to detail, and allowed herself no time for 
freaks of fancy; but cuts all her mount- 
ains and plains after the same pattern, 
seeming content with simplicity and reg- 
ularity. Perhaps human economy is fol- 
lowing out this lesson which Nature 
teaches, in adopting the monotonous 
uniforms of the great charities and pub- 
lic institutions. 

We had been dreaming, thinking, and 
talking somewhat of the Sierra Nevadas 
during the whole trip—the grand mount- 
ains that people came to see and to talk 
about—and, as we neared them, the 
interest grew more intense. At last the 
snowy range lay between us and Califor- 
nia—to all appearances an: impassable 
barrier, jutting out into defiant rocks, or 
receding into misty gorges — the mount- 
ains clothed with a sparse growth of 
pine, which the railroad and the miners 
are rapidly consuming. Thirteen tun- 
nels, and thirty-two miles of snow-sheds, 
somewhat interfere with the sublime im- 
pressions to be produced by this magnifi- 
centscenery. But we caught some beau- 
tiful glimpses of Donner Lake, serenely 
blue and peaceful, reflecting the rugged 
mountain tops from every side. If the 
sky did fall once upon a time, when 
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Chicken Little created such a commo- 
tion among the feathered tribes, a piece 
of it must have rested and remained just 
here, among the Sierra Nevadas. 

We reached San Francisco in eight 
days after leaving New York. It was a 
long flight from ocean to ocean, and we 
were glad to leave even Pullman’s Pal- 
ace Car for luxurious rooms at the Oc- 
cidental. 

I was prepared to be surprised in 
this wonderful city—“‘ The Queen of the 
West” —and I am glad to state that I 
was not disappointed in this expectation. 
A general feeling of elation pervades 
the traveling public at San Francisco. 
It is their first impulse to congratulate 
themselves and their neighbors upon 
being in this charming place —this city 
of delightful climate, mammoth fruits and 
vegetables, luxuriant and ever-bloom- 
ing flowers, fine churches, elegant stores, 
fashionable promenades; of irrepressi- 
ble young ladies, devoted gallants, and — 
earthquakes. 

Here one meets with representatives 
of every nation: English, French, Ger- 
man, Italian, Spanish, and even China- 
men, have “pitched their tents” among 
the sand-hills. It is to be accredited to 
this fact that the city is said to be cos- 
mopolitan; but it may be a question 
whether mere diversity of nationalities 
in reality makes it so. It is isolated, 
self-contained, and self-saturated—and 
in this respect un-American—individual, 
and full of social peculiarities and preju- 
dices. The manners, customs, and tone 
of thought of the people are San Fran- 
ciscan—zot cosmopolitan. New York, 
which shares with San Francisco the 
glory‘of being one of the great commer- 
cial capitals-of the country, is far more 
cosmopolitan. It has something of the 
enterprise of New England, something 
of the repose of the South, and of the 
energy of the West. The New Yorker, 
it is true, looks at his handsome city — 
graced and disgraced after the manner 
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of other large cities— with an individual 
pride ; yet there the Bostonian, Philadel- 
phian, Chicagoan, and even the San Fran- 
ciscan, assimilate in its atmosphere, and 
are at once at home. But in San Fran- 
cisco, young as it is, the people stand by 
their traditions and customs, with such 
steadfastness that it assumes almost a 
provincial air. They believe in the of- 
ten reiterated assertion that the climate 
is the most delightful in the world, with, 
perhaps, the exception of Florence—the 
society the most charming, with the ex- 
ception of Paris—with as devout a faith 
as any well instructed Israelite does in 
the statements of the Talmud; and grow 
hot and cold in the same instant, with 
perfect equanimity and enjoyment, be- 
cause it is San Francisco weather. 
The city, before the rains, presents 
rather a dingy appearance, for the gen- 
eral effect of the houses is of an unvary- 
ing dust color; but there may be, how- 
ever, astonishing revelations in that re- 
spect during the rainy season. The San 
Franciscan mind seems to have suffered 
much unpleasant indecision on the sub- 
jectof paint. The gray, which one might 
suppose would harmonize with the sand, 
has, during the six months of unclouded 
skies and of sunshine, a fearfully monot- 
onous effect. The warm, brown tinge 
which looks so well under the varying 
skies of the East, is here harsh and dis- 
agreeable. I heard of one individual, 
who had his domicile painted pink— 
more for utility than beauty, however. 
It gave it a distinct individuality, which 
is quite necessary, as in some parts of 
the city the houses have grown faster 
than they can be numbered. Some one 
accidentally painted a house green: the 
right chord was struck at last; it was 
the very color to harmonize with the sur- 
roundings. Such a thing would, else- 
where, be justly considered an outrage 
to the principles of good taste ; but here 
the foliage is of rather a funereal tinge, 
without a vestige of that bright, tender 
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green which gives to the white New 
England villages their fresh, pleasant 
appearance. Many of the buildings — 
even the most architecturally ambitious 
—are but two stories high. They, per- 
haps, lose something in grandeur of ef- 
fect, but gain much in comfort and con- 
venience. It was an unusual sensation 
to be in a city visited by daylight, by 
moonlight, and starlight too, in primi- 
tive purity—not sifted down between 
four-story houses. 

The wonderful stories of California 
fruits and vegetables—which I had never 
found it possible to more than half be- 
lieve—I found verified at every street cor- 
ner. There were boxes of red and yellow 
apples, mammoth pears, great clusters of 
white and purple grapes. It reminded 
me of a picture which I had seen long ago, 
in an old illustrated Bible, of the return 
of the two men from the land of Esh- 
col, bearing between them their burden: 
a bunch of grapes. Fruits and vegeta- 
bles are always abundant in the San 
Francisco market, and every thing seems 
always to be in season. An enthusias- 
tic market gardener told me that he was, 
in September, bringing strawberries into 
market from plants set out during the 
previous April. It is true that, as a mat- 
ter of taste, I preferred the more con- 
centrated flavor of the little scarlet ber- 
ries which I had so often gathered in the 
green meadows in June; but I was con- 
stantly told —with a note of admiration 
always following the statement —that I 
“was eating strawberries in San Fran- 
cisco in September!” 

There are admirable traits of charac- 
ter in the real San Franciscan: an en- 
thusiastic love for the city of his adop- 
tion, an unbounded admiration for all 
that appertains to it, and an unlimited 
faith in its superiority to every other 
place under the face of the sun. If 
Church’s “ Heart of the Andes,” Rosa 
Bonheur’s “Horse Fair,” or any other 
picture of universal homage, were sen- 
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tient things, their feelings would be of 
the same nature as that which the San 
Franciscan daily experiences. One can 
hardly have an individual opinion about 
it: every body says it is the most de- 
lightful place in the world. Vox populi, 
vox Det. 

The Pioneers still remain, in incredi- 
ble numbers, in the city, notwithstanding 
the fact that they have broken out like 
an epidemic all over the United States. 
They tell their stories of the Early Days 
with infinite gusto: of a time when the 
city was not, but where it now stands 
were barren sand-hills ; of the toils, pri- 
vations, and hardships which met the 
adventurer; and give sketchy outlines 
of a turbulent life, whose ordinary phases 
were shooting affrays, and practice with 
the bowie-knife— when Might was /aw, 
and human life without value; some- 
times, of as little value to the murdered 
as to the murderer. There were times 
when there seemed to be nothing to 
live for. Day after day saw the sun 
go down without the realization of their 
golden hopes; oceans were between them 
and an old life, which, they thought, in the 
glamour of distance, a king might have 
envied. And it was often the thought of 
this old life which gave them courage to 
hope for the future, and to live over 
again the hardships through which they 
had already passed. A Pioneer, (prob- 
ably an exceptional case) who had not 
made his fortune, or, rather, had made 
and lost several, in this land of promise, 
told me of those bright epochs when the 
steamer arrived. He drew a vivid pict- 
ure of the anxious file of men, who waited 
patiently for their turn to receive letters, 
standing for hours, through sunshine and 
wind. Some of them were miners from 
the interior, who had come hundreds of 
miles to hear this voice from home. They 
were men with rough, unkempt beards, 
and voices grown harsh and discordant 
through the long disuse of loving words. 
Poor fellows! how blank and stark the 
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future looked to them, when “ No letter” 
came in answer to their names. “But we 
get over caring about them after we’ve 
been here awhile,” said the Pioneer. “I 
never think of the post-office now; but, 
fifteen years ago, I’ve waited four or five 
hours for my letters, and money couldn’t 
buy my place in the line.” Five, ten, fif- 
teen dollars would often be offered to men 
who were ragged, hungry, and dirty, but 
it rarely tempted them. Ah,yes! these 
letters were as eagerly and anxiously 
looked for, almost, as was the golden 
nugget which each of the miners was 
sure to find somewhere. Steamer days 
continued to be “red letter” days until 
recently; but the great railways have 
already consigned them to history. The 
San Franciscans, while acknowledging 
their present advantages, look back with 
a peculiar relish—with veneration, almost 
—upon their early habits and customs. 

It is singular, that, in a city where a 
large proportion of the inhabitants are, 
in a manner, isolated from their sur- 
roundings, and dependent upon other 
and distant countries for much of their 
enjoyment, the arrangements for deliv- 
ering letters should be so inferior and 
imperfect. But while I am making these 
reflections, the spirit of a Pioneer haunts 
me, and I remember—with a degree of 
promptness which testifies how deeply 
this lesson was impressed upon me— 
that San Francisco is a new city, where 
one must not idiotically expect to find 
all the little details and minutia which 
make Life smooth and easy in other 
places. For cities, as well as individu- 
als, only gather the luxurious and grace- 
ful accessories of life about them by de- 
grees. 

The city possesses superior and pe- 
culiar advantages in regard to getting 
from one part of the city to another by 
public conveyance. The stranger is at 
first disconcerted to see: the cars so 
frequently disappearing around corners ; 
amazed to see them toiling up and plun- 
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ging down steep hills. After being in 
the city for two days, Mrs. Smith and I 
flattered ourselves that we had learned 
to comprehend the eccentricity of their 
movements, when we accidentally learn- 
ed that some of them have one route 
for the morning, and another for the 
afternoon. 

The first thing which we learned, was, 
to reply gracefully to the inevitable ques- 
tion, “‘ How do you like San Francisco?” 
This, by the way, forms the basis of small 
talk. There is no opportunity for spec- 
ulating about the weather: during the 
dry season, one is never obliged to pre- 
pare for the contingency of a rain-storm. 
“It must be a delightful place to live 
in,” said Mrs. Smith. “Think of our 
making definite arrangements for a shop- 
ping expedition next week, without be- 
ing obliged to add that modifying clause, 
‘Unless it rains!’” After all, it must be 
rather a hard dispensation to have this 
support to the amenities of social life 
taken away at one fell stroke. But the 
Californians are not without resources: 
they glory in their climate, and never 
lose an opportunity of telling you so. 
This rule of universal rejoicing over the 
weather—which is neither hot nor cold 
—is proved by the few exceptional cases 
of individuals disapproving of the hot 
sunshine and cold winds, which keep the 
mind in a vacillating state between furs 
and laces. 

After several promenades on Mont- 
gomery Street, we became so accustom- 
ed to the ways and manners of the people 
as to face the universal stare with com- 
posure. But J doubt if any one, not 
“to the manner born,”’ would ever be- 
come entirely reconciled to it. There is 
still a sort of an echo of the traditional 
homage which was attached to the idea 
of womanhood in the early days, per- 
vading the atmosphere. There are those 
who remember the time when the ap- 
pearance of a lady in the street was an 
object of universal curiosity —a curiosi- 
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ty from which, for some reason or other, 
they have not yet recovered. And the 
San Franciscan young lady has adopted 
a manner to suit the contingency—a 
manner defiant in its general tone, slight- 
ly coquettish, and, withal, with a dis- 
tinctly audible sparkle. There is not 
the slightest tinge of any thing slow or 
old-fashioned about her. She dons the 
newest-shaped hats, and the newest man- 
ners of the day, intensified with an air 
of easy adaptability which shows she 
has a genius for it. In San Francisco, 
little girls —who, by the way, are out of 
date all over the country—are utterly 
unheard of. When they ave children, 
they may speak as children, understand 
as children, and think as children; but 
that chrysalis state is of such infinitesi- 
mal duration, that they are full-fledged 
young ladies before any one has had 
time to discover it. Think of a young 


lady of twelve summers, with no ideas 
beyond the nursery and the school-room 


—horrid! Plain bread-and-butter and 
rice-pudding may do for children; but 
Life, at that advanced age, is unpalata- 
ble without the condiments and cham- 
pagne. She usually lives— “the ob- 
served of all observers” —until she is 
sixteen, or occasionally until eighteen ; 
and, although I have heard of nothing 
which would warrant me in making such 
a statement, I can imagine a few linger- 
ing cases of twenty years. She then 
leaves the field open to a new and equally 
fascinating bevy of competitors, by re- 
tiring into one of those gray habitations 
with projecting bay windows, covered 
with clustering jasmine and honeysuckle. 
The houses of San Francisco, by the 
way, have a cozy, home-like individual- 
ity of appearance, which is rarely met 
with in the Eastern cities. 

Our week’s stay in the Golden City 
was nearly over. I use the poetic name, 
because San Francisco becomes monot- 
onous by constant repetition, and be- 
cause it is suggestive of grandeur, splen- 
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dor, and magnificence —all of which are 
fine things with which to endow a city, 
especiaJly when you can do so by using 
a single word. We had seen every 
thing, knew every thing—of course we 
did: if human intellect in the nineteenth 
century can not comprehend one city in 
one week, human intellect ought to be 
ashamed of itself, and become more pro- 
gressive inits spirit. The Cliff House— 
that Mecca of San Franciscans—only re- 
mained for us tosee. A seven miles’ drive 
over a fine macadamized road, through 
rather uninteresting sand-hills, (the last 
statement is, of course, made in a whis- 
per) brought us toit. There was the vast 
Pacific, and there were the seals: a sim- 
ple programme, but very effective. A 
covered balcony protected us somewhat 
from the cold winds from the ocean, and 
gave us an opportunity to watch the gro- 
tesque, uncouth gambols of the sea-/ions. 
What are the seals like? It is not at all 
a difficult matter to tell what they are un- 
like. Mention any thing that you have 
ever seen or heard of, (any thing but seals) 
and you may be sure that it is totally un- 
like them. The efforts which people are 
constantly making to compare them with 
something, are as unavailing as the ef- 
forts of the seals themselves to assume 
the perpendicular. The great, lubberly, 
lazy animals crawl slowly from the waves, 
and tumble over each other, and rest, and 
bark. The performance never ceases, 
and they play daily to crowded houses. 
It is a mystery how they ever attain the 
top of the high, pointed rocks. I have 
no idea of the time it takes them to 
reach it after leaving the water; for they 
inevitably became so mixed up, when 
about half-way to their destination, that 
I could never decide which was the one 
that ought to have been first. The high- 
est point seems to be the place of honor ; 
and from thence the fortunate possessor 
harangues the admiring multitude in a 
series of hoarse, discordant barks. Af- 
ter watching them for an hour, I was 
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deeply impressed with the fact—which I 
had learned long ago in a well thumbed, 
but now sadly forgotten geography—that 
seals are an exceedingly useful pro- 
duction, “furnishing the inhabitants of 
northern latitudes with food, light, and 
clothing ;” to which I added, from ob- 
servation, that they also furnish the San 
Franciscans with innocent and endless 
amusement. 

We wandered for hours by the sea- 
shore, watching the white-capped waves 
breaking into tawny surf among the 
rocks. We detached the tenacious star- 
fish from the rocks, and found the zo- 
ophytes, looking like great, green flowers, 
and suggesting the Darwinian theory. 
How conversation pauses and halts, and 
vaguely dies away on the sea-shore !— 
and the waves, taking up the story, go on, 
weaving their own mystical romances ! 

We left San Francisco, well pleased 
with the place and the people, and es- 
pecially with ourselves for having visit- 
ed it. But there was one unexpressed, 
almost unacknowledged disappointment 
attending it. There had been no earth- 
quake. Not that we wished actually 
to experience a shock—or only in its 
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very mildest form, and nobody hurt, you 
know! But after we reached home, it 
would be the correct thing to have had 
the experience. Dangers are not only 
desirable, but delightful, after they have 
passed. The pious AZneas challenges 
our admiration for the many things he 
suffered before he founded the city, as 
much as for the great deed itself. Othel- 
lo seems to experience a certain conso- 
lation from recounting his misfortunes, 
aside from gaining the love of the pitying 
Desdemona; and the Ancient Mariner 
holds the wedding guest unwillingly en- 
chained to listen to his tale of thrilling 
horror. And we were travelers to our 
city of earthquakes, without: being able 
to tell of that momentous moment when 
the earth trembled, when the strong 
walls shook and swayed, and to paint 
the terror of a panic-stricken people. It 
was like one of Marryatt’s novels with 
the storms left out. “Really, Mrs. But- 
tons,” said I, the evening after my re- 
turn, as that worthy woman sat placidly 
sewing, while I narrated the incidents of 
my journey in my thrillingest manner — 
“really, Mrs. Buttons, if there had only 
been an earthquake!” 
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T surely may be counted one of the 
I noticeable signs of the times, that 
one of the most important international 
questions now attracting the attention of 
the civilized world, is the attitude which 
China is likely to assume toward the 
Western nations. Leaving out of all ac- 
count the forcible entry of that kingdom 
in time past by the British, we may point 
to the events of the last two or three 
years of Chinese history as being of the 
chiefest moment to the Chinese Empire, 
so far as we know. The manifested res- 
olution of the Western nations to obtain 
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permanent and unrestricted entry to 
China; the appointment of an Embassy 
to represent the Chinese Government in 
foreign Courts; and the earnest debate, 
in and out of China, of questions which 
more or less affect the time and manner 
of opening the Empire to the world—all 
concern the stability, and, possibly, the 
existence, of the Chinese Empire. It is 
not possible for any foreigner to reach 
the secrets of a Chinese Foreign Office, 
even if such a bureau has any secrets; 
and what the real policy of the Govern- 
ment toward the rest of the world may 
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be, if it has any policy, we can only 
guess. Much light has been shed upon 
this particular point; but, after all, in 
considering whether the Chinese Gov- 
ernment be ready to accept any form of 
Western civilization, we must be guided 
to a conclusion by such deductions as 
may be drawn from general facts which 
are patent to every body. 

That the world’s mental and material 
progress has its influence upon the long- 
isolated and jealously exclusive Empire 
of China, is in itself a matter for admira- 
tion. The uneasy sea of human activi- 
ties, which chafes and surges about the 
shifting institutions of more modern na- 
tions, has broken in fainter ripples along 
the peaceful beaches of an Empire whose 
civilization is the most ancient of any 
now in existence. The monotone of a 
national life which dates back thousands 
of years is disturbed by the strident cry 
of a newer civilization, demanding entry 
and possession. The sentimentalist may 
well feel a pang of pitiful regret at the 
spectacle of an ancient people, powerful 
in numbers and rich in material resources 
—holding weakly and supplicatingly to 
their old traditions and institutions—re- 
luctant that the present order of things, 
under which they and their ancestors for 
thousands of years have peacefully lived 
and prospered, should be disturbed by 
the unwelcome intruder, who knocks im- 
periously at their gate, demanding that 
their old lamps be exchanged for new. 
The old satisfied them ; why should they 
try hazardous experiments with the new? 
But Progress is there; he knocks per- 
sistently, and, whether she will or no, 
China must open her doors: her dream 
of a thousand years is over. 

It is hardly necessary to trace here 
that portion of the history of China rel- 
ative to the gradual and unwilling ad- 
mission of foreigners to trade, and the 
few privileges accorded to them. Lord 
Napier, the British Minister, became 
first involved with the authorities of Chi- 
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na, in 1834, in consequence of the oppo- 
sition of the Chinese Government to the 
trade in opium, then carried on quite ex- 
tensively by British subjects. The dis- 
pute assumed great proportions, and 
was subsequently taken up by the offi- 
cial successors of Napier, until, a few 
years later, when treaties of commerce 
and amity being concluded by China 
with Great Britain and several other 
Western nations, comparative peace re- 
turned for aspace. With the later strug- 
gles of “the foreign devils” —as the 
Chinese call foreigners from the West — 
in their attempts to procure more extend- 
ed privileges in China, the reader is al- 
ready sufficiently familiar to accept the 
conclusion that every existing conces- 
sion made by the Chinese to the outside 
world has been forcibly wrung from them 
at the price of wounded pride and out- 
raged vanity. It should not follow that 
because all present commercial prog- 
ress (as we call progress) in China has 
been the unwelcome result of an armed 
contest, we must never expect any oth- 
er concessions without similar demon- 
strations in force; but this fact must 
influence one’s conclusions when it is 
justly considered. Nor should it be for- 
gotten that Americans, Russians, and 
Frenchmen now alike receive the reluc- 
tant, permissive favors of the Chinese 
Government by virtue of clauses in a 
British treaty negotiated at the cannon’s 
mouth. 

It was quite natural that the civilized 
world should hail with enthusiasm the ap- 
pointment of an Embassy to the West- 
ern Powers from China. That a citizen 
of the United States should be chosen 
to represent the Chinese Government at 
the head of that Embassy, was, in itself, 
an event calculated to sufficiently arouse 
and gratify our national vanity, and kin- 
dle admiration; but that an Embassy 
should be at all appointed by this vain 
and exclusive nation, was a greater mar- 
vel. And when the Envoy arrived in 
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the United States, with his Asiatic col- 
leagues, redolent of the associations and 
mysteriousness of a vast, semi-barbaric 
nation, it was not surprising that people 
fancied, in the glow of their welcome, 
that the long-sealed Empire of the Cen- 
tral Flowery Land was at last wide open 
—its walls leveled with the earth around. 
But, reviewing the speeches of the head 
of the Embassy, and making due allow- 
ance for the generous warmth of after- 
dinner expressions, one fails to find any 
tangible evidence of the complete real- 
ization of the first rosy dream which the 
arrival of the gorgeous pageant inspired. 
No treaty which has resulted from the ne- 
gotiations of the Chinese Embassy gives 
evidence of any spirit of progress on the 
part of the Chinese Government; none 
contains any important modifications of 
existing treaties. Indeed, Mr. Robert 


Hart, Inspector General of Imperial Mar- 
itime Customs in China, in a late im- 
portant paper, recently published, says 


that the only criticism made upon the 
new treaty negotiated with the United 
States, was, the remark that the pledge 
on the part of our Government not to 
interfere in the domestic affairs of China 
was an implied admission of the weak- 
ness of China, and the forbearance of 
the United States. And it was because 
the appointment of this last Chinese Em- 
bassy was so unexpected, so contrary to 
all the traditions of Chinese history and 
usage, that the world was startled into 
pleased surprise at its appearance. That 
a nation which had haughtily held itself 
aloof from all contact with and recogni- 
tion of other powers, should, of its own 
motion, send out a party.of diplomatic 
representatives from its own Court, was 
matter enough for congratulation; and 
it was an event which might naturally be 
hailed as a sign that China was ready to 
take its place in that family of nations in 
which all intercourse is founded upon 
mutual respect, as well as self-interest. 
It was not noticed that, while these Chi- 
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nese Embassadors, with all their theatric 
display and undefined native rank, were 
admitted into the immediate and familiar 
presence of the rulers of all the great 
natio’.s to which they presented them- 
selves, the European and American rep- 
resentatives at Pekin were not permitted 
to breathe the air made sacred by the 
Emperor of China, but were still oblig- 
ed to transact their official business and 
transmit their messages through the sub- 
ordinates of the Imperial Court. And in 
the ardor with which we conceived new 
hopes of China’s progress in liberal ideas, 
we lost sight, perhaps, of the fact that her 
past promises were yet unfulfilled, and 
existing treaty stipulations were not car- 
eried out, but perversely denied by an 
obstructive and illiberal policy. 
Foreign natigns ask of China these 
three things: the right to reside and 
transact business in any town or city 
in the Empire; the privilege of con- 
structing and using steamboats, electric 
telegraphs, and railroads ; and the unre- 
stricted right of navigating the rivers of 
China. These requests, of course, are 
made with the understanding that exist- 
ing treaty obligations will be met and 
discharged; and they may be said to 
include all of those obligations. Unre- 
stricted intercourse with China carries 
with it a thorough recognition of the 
equality of all friendly nations with Chi- 
na. So long as the representatives of 
foreign powers are considered by the 
Chinese as merely resident guardians of 
their fellow-countrymen, it is plain that 
there can be no reasonable pretense that 
China is on an equal footing with other 
nations. Free intercourse with China 
will involve the continuance of the diplo- 
matic relations which now exist between 
the Western Powers and China; to which 
must be added an exchange of diplomatic 
courtesies and international usages. The 
residence of a United States Minister at 
Pekin would seem to imply the presence 
of a similar functionary in Washington. 
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But the Chinese Government has never 
made a permanent appointment of that 
character, and it has never recognized 
the representative character of any for- 
eign Minister: these have been merely 
* the overseers of their countrymen, hav- 
ing no relations whatever with the reign- 
ing Emperor, and transacting their busi- 
ness with subordinate officials. 

This apparently insignificant question 
of diplomatic etiquette seems to lie at 
the bottom of the whole difficulty. The 
enormous vanity of the Chinese, their 
greater than Oriental floridness of self- 
conceit, appear to present insurmount- 
able objections to such commercial and 
diplomatic intercourse as the Christian 
nations hold with each other. It is ap- 
parent that trade and commerce must 
involve the establishment of diplomatic 
exchanges; and the question at once 
will arise in China, How shall these Min- 
isters be received? There can be but 
one answer, if the Chinese admit that 
the Minister stands at the Court of Pe- 
kin as a representative of his sovereign. 
While the details of business are con- 
fided to the adjustment of the Minister 
and the head of a Department of For- 
eign Affairs in all civilized Courts of the 
world, the ruling sovereigi: is bound to 
recognize the representative character of 
the Envoy, and to receive him as such. 
But this is impossible in China, so long 
as the structure of the Chinese Govern- 
ment, and its entire domestic polity, re- 
main as they are. The supreme head of 
the Chinese Empire is not only the su- 
preme head of the Chinese Government 
and Constitution, but, according to the 
Chinese theory and belief, “he is regard- 
ed as Vicegerent of Heaven, especially 
chosen to govern all nations, and is su- 
preme in every thing, holding at once the 
highest legislative and executive powers, 
without limit or control.” Nothing can 
exceed the arrogance of the claims as- 
sumed by the Emperor of China, and by 
the Chinese people for him. The same 
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vanity that gives to China such names 
as the Celestial Empire, the Middle 
Kingdom, and Beneath the Sky, (or the 
whole world) bestows upon the Emperor 
the titles of Celestial August One, Son 
of Heaven, Sire of Ten Thousand Years, 
The Solitary Prince, and The One Man. 
His person, and the place which he in- 
habits, are sacred and to be worshiped. 
To see him is to see God; to enter his 
presence is to enter the Celestial Courts. 
His throne is a “divine utensil;” his 
palace is called The Crimson and Forbid- 
den Palace, The Gemmeous Steps, The 
Meridian Portal, and many other high- 
sounding and absurd names. Worship 
is exacted of all who enter into his awful 
presence. The vacant throne is wor- 
shiped equally with his actual presence ; 
and the walk which is pressed by his sa- 
cred feet must never be trodden by an- 
other person. When he goes out to take 
an airing, every window and portal must 
be closed, lest profane eyes look upon 
his august countenance ; and the foreign 
Ministers, sent to represent at Pekin the 
dignity of their own sovereigns, are fore- 
warned that they and their retinue must 
remain in-doors while the Son of Heaven 
is abroad. 

It is not possible for the Chinese to 
understand how absurd are these ex- 
travagant pretensions in behalf of their 
sovereign. They appear obstructively 
in every step of every important nego- 
tiation with the Chinese Government. 
When United States Minister Ward, 
with much abasement of himself, at- 
tempted to reach the Imperial presence, 
an official note said of him: “What this 
foreigner, Ward, remarks, that he re- 
spects the Great Emperor as much as 
he does ¢hat President, is nothing less 
than to class the Middle Kingdom with 
barbarous tribes. Such wild exaltation 
of himself can only be relegated to sub- 
jects which make one laugh.” The Aus- 
trian treaty with the Chinese —which 
has just been concluded — was long de- 
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layed in its progress, on account of the 
tenacity with which the Chinese Foreign 
Office adhered to the assumption that 
the Emperor of Austria should be refer- 
red to in terms which should indicate 
his inferiority to the Emperors of China. 
This point was, however, finally yielded. 
When Mr. Caleb Cushing negotiated the 
treaty of Wanghia, among other im- 
pediments to harmonious intercourse, 
was the persistence with which the Chi- 
nese Commissioner placed the name of 
the United States one line below that 
of China, in the official correspondence. 
And in the official credentials of the 
Chinese Embassy now in Europe, the 
name of Chinaand the Emperor, wherev- 
er they occur, are exalted several spaces 
above all other names and titular appel- 
lations. 

These things show how sacred is the 
person of the Emperor, and how tran- 
scendent the claims of the Chinese to 
superiority in every thing. Their sub- 
lime contempt for the rest of the world 
has been rudely shocked at times; but 
the painful impressions made by the war 
of 1860 seem to be slowly passing away, 
and the only concession which has been 
suggested in behalf of those foreign rep- 
resentatives who persist in demanding 
audience with the Emperor, is “a garden 
interview,” which means that the foreign 
Minister may be admitted to the palace- 
garden, and allowed to look upon the 
awful person of The Solitary One as he 
passes majestically across a distant ave- 
nue. When one remembers that this 
August One is a sensual, stupid boy, it is 
difficult not to be at once indignant and 
amused. But the whole framework of 
Chinese domestic policy rests upon the 
assumption of sacred functions by the 
Emperor. To deny these would be to 
overturn the Government. The Impe- 
rial decrees are the mandates of Heav- 
en; disobedience is not only unlawful— 
it is a sinagainst Heaven. Ministers of 
Christian Powers can never worship the 
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person of the Emperor as his subjects do, 
and should they be admitted to his imme- 
diate presence without paying him divine 
honors, his sacred character will at once 
disappear from the eyes of his people. 
To omit the religious ceremonial now re- 
quired of those admitted to the Imperial 
presence, would be to part with a large 
portion of the power of the Emperor. 
When a few foreigners shall have been 
permitted to profane the presence of the 
Emperor by omitting the ceremony now 
exacted of all who enter there, the dis- 
integration of the power of that monarch 
will have begun: his people will have 
lost that awful respect which now keeps 
them in check. If the people of China 
—that vast fraction of the world’s popu- 
lation—were any thing but the inert mass 
that it is, we might hope that something 
would be accomplished by moving upon 
the popular mind. But the people, like 
the Government, is a shapeless and un- 
wieldy body, difficult of access, unde- 
fined, and indefinite. With a population 
of more than three hundred millions, 
China is spread over eighteen provinces, 
any one of which would constitute a very 
respectable kingdom of itself, so far as 
area and number of inhabitants are con- 
cerned. And throughout all this vast 
Empire, from the humblest individual to 
the highest Mandarin, each is enmeshed 
in a despotism which has no centre, but 
is diffused over the whole of China. 
One is reminded of the old rhyme, con- 
cerning the “big fleas which have lesser 
ones to bite ’em,” in contemplating the 
infinitesimal subdivisions which cover 
the Empire. From the various grades of 
Mandarins, with their graduated spheres 
of authority, we descend into tithings, 
hundreds, clans, and societies, until we 
find each individual completely surround- 
ed by obligations, which are watchfully 
guarded and induce a surveillance of the 
strictest. The idea of government in the 
Chinese mind is one of fear; the Chi- 
nese sees in that word a long succession 
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of terrors, the chiefest of which has its 
seat in the awful throne of deity itself. 
Ignorance and superstition combine to 
make him dread an undefined power, 
which can not only despoil him of life 
and property, but follow him into a fu- 
ture world of existence, and entail disas- 
ter and unsuccess upon his family and 
posterity to remote generations. The 
teeming millions of China, bound to- 
gether only by fear and individual re- 
sponsibility, have no possible interest in 
the public affairs of their country; and, 
least of all, do they have any thought for 
any relations which China may sustain to- 
ward foreign nations. There is no public 
opinion, no patriotism, in China. Were 
there orators and politicians, there is 
no medium through which appeal can 
be made to the people. The “popular 
heart,”’ of which so much account is 
made in democratic communities, has no 
place in the Chinese body politic. Think 
of a nation without newspapers, popular 
meetings, caucuses, politics, railroads, 
steamboats, telegraphs, and all the appli- 
ances by which the results of thought are 
collected and transmitted, and you can 
form some dim idea of the mental ¢ondi- 
tion of the great mass of the people of 
China. Intelligent and mentally active, 
they may be; friendly to foreigners they 
are, but for all the practical purposes of 
government they are valuable only as 
mere machines which perform labor and 
yield income to the ruling class, which 
rises above them, step by step. We can 
only hope that some leaven may yet be 
buried in this inert mass, to infuse there- 
in an activity of which it now has no 
sign. 

The Government has many of the 
characteristics of the people. It is nom- 
inally patriarchal ; but, like the people, 
it is difficult of access. If an outrage is 
committed upon an American citizen in 
Sz-Chuen, the adjustment of the case 
is referred from head-man to head-man, 
from Mandarin to Mandarin, and from 
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the province to the capital, and back 
and forth, until the bewildered diploma- 
tist who has the grievance in charge is 
uncertain where, in the maze of all this 
shifting responsibility, the real Govern- 
ment is to be found. And if he is curi- 
ous to know where resides the central 
power at Pekin, he is equally at a loss. 
It is ridiculous to suppose that the un- 
derwitted youth who now wears the title 
of The Son of Heayen, is the active 
head of affairs; and one can only guess 
whether Prince Kung, who is the Chi- 
nese Premier, or the Empress Dowager, 
or the tutor of the young Emperor, be 
the real power in the Government. But 
we know that outside the mysterious a7- 
cana of the Imperial Court is a vast class 
of Mandarins, of several grades, and 
that these men are intelligent, selfish, 
and extortionate. They are the aristoc- 
racy of the country, such as it is, and 
they rule the common people with an 
iron hand, wringing from them nearly all 
their earnings. The safety, importance, 
and prosperity of these men are bound 
up in the existing order of things. 
Opposed to all this may be adduced 
the industry, the natural quickness, and 
shrewdness of the people, and the ex- 
alted character of their theory of moral- 
ity. It is difficult for an American, who 
knows what is accomplished in his own 
land by patient industry and mental apt- 
itude, to comprehend the reasons for the 
popular backwardness and indifference 
which we see in China. And when we 
read the noble maxims of Confucius, and 
remark the nobility of sentiment which 
pervades all of the Chinese written codes 
of morality, we are at a loss to under- 
stand why extortion, official corruption, 
hypocrisy, and deceit should be more 
thoroughly characteristic of the people 
of China, than the virtues inculcated in 
their admirable system of ethics. But 
the Chinaman is born to believe that 
what has been must always so remain. 
There can be no change in political af- 
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fairs, and no material progress, for the 


betterment of his race. No mental ac- 
tivity can pierce the impenetrable veil of 
mystery which the Government throws 
over all its larger dealings with the peo- 
ple. They may rebel against the power 
that is nearest them; but beyond and 
above are endless windings and convo- 
lutions, in which the daring mind finds 
itself blinded, obstructed, baffled. The 
common people submit quietly to what 
seems Fate: they do not care to inquire 
if this, indeed, be Fate. Nor is it worth 
while to attempt to explain why oppres- 
sion of the poor by the rich, and infanti- 
cide, prostitution, and a hundred other 
crimes and vices, are common in a nation 
which has for its moral guidance a code 
of principles, the justice and abstract 
purity of which are equaled only by 
those taught by the Saviour of mankind. 
China is yet a pagan nation, conscience- 
less, and destitute of any fixed notions of 
morality. The high-sounding maxims 
with which they are so familiar are to 
them the merest abstractions, possess- 
ing no spark of vitality. Travelers have 
vainly attempted to fathom the psycho- 
logical mystery which envelops the Chi- 
nese theory and practice of ethics. We 
only know that, with all their plausible 
pretense of honor, honesty, and other 
virtues, lying and cheating are not dis- 
graceful i1 China; and, from the highest 
to the lowest, a vein of prevarication, 
evasion, and positive falsehood spreads 
out, ramifying in every direction. 

From such a people, governed by such 
a ruling power, what can we expect but 
baffling procrastination, whenever we 
attempt to procure any explicit reply 
to an application for information upon 
doubtful points which may arise in the 
imperfect intercourse with foreign na- 
tions, to which they unwillingly consent. 
The phrase “fighting shy” may be just- 
ly applied to the conduct of the Chinese, 
in every negotiation into which they have 
been forced by Christian nations. Their 
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policy has been obstructive, evasive, un- 
certain, and treacherous —any thing to 
gain time, and nothing conceded willing- 
ly. Suspicious, as all feeble and igno- 
rant people are, they have shown how 
feeble in national unity, and ignorant of 
international usage, they are, by their 
pitiful struggles with foreign influence, 
and the persistent encroachments of for- 
eign pervasion. China is not yet ready 
to exchange her old lamps for new, and 
weakly pleads f6r more time to prepare. 
Mr. Hart, the Anglo-Chinese functiona- 
ry, to whose important memorandum on 
Chinese affairs reference has already 
been made in this paper, speaking of the 
Embassy now in Europe, says: “The 
object with which the Yaméx dispatched 
the Mission, as I understood it at the 
time, was to cultivate and conserve 
friendly relations, by explaining to each 
of the Treaty Powers the many difficul- 
ties that China can not fail to experience 
in attempting to change existing condi- 
tions or to introduce novelties; to be- 
speak forbearance, and prevent, in so far 
as possible, any resort to hostile press- 
ure to wring from China concessions for 
which the Government did not as yet 
feel itself ready ; and to prepare the way 
generally for the day when China should 
not merely hear the words of foreign 
representatives in Pekin, but should be 
able to address each Government in its 
own capital through a resident Chinese 
medium.” 

To gain time for further rumination, 
the Embassy was sent abroad, thus cun- 
ningly transferring the exasperating and 
harassing debates which had been pre- 
cipitated upon the Yamén, or Foreign 
Office, from Pekin to the European and 
American capitals. Leaving out of ac- 
count all spoken utterances of the head 
of the Embassy, (for, after all, they are 
only words) we find that no material 
change has taken place in the attitude 
of China toward the rest of the world. 
A careful analysis of the treaties just 
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concluded will show that they contain no 
essential features that are new; and we 
have the declaration of Mr. Robert Hart 
—who may be considered as the manager 
of that theatrical pageant which is carry- 
ing the yellow banner of the Great Drag- 
on to the Courts of Europe—that the 
object of the mission was to explain why 
China can not change existing condi- 
tions, or introduce novelties ; to entreat 
forbearance—not invite any thing or any 
body. Nor does it appear reasonabie to 
suppose, as has been suggested, that 
China purposes arming herself, in the 
brief interval of peace which she secures 
for herself by delay. It can not be pos- 
sible that the Chinese Government is 
collecting arms and munitions of war for 
active resistance to foreign influence, 
while it amuses the world with the nov- 
el pageant which has been sent forth. 
Though the memory of former conflicts 
with foreigners may not now be very 
vivid, the power that governs China can 
not have forgotten the bitter lessons of 
the past, nor hope to succeed in any 
armed struggle with Christian nations. 
Even in China, history teaches the use- 
lessness of such a wild attempt at forci- 
ble exclusion. If the Chinese could have 
their own way, undoubtedly every for- 
eigner would be driven from their shores. 
They submit reluctantly to what seem to 
be the decrees of Fate, but put as far off 
as possible the evil day when their isola- 
tion shall be disturbed, and the existing 
order of things be broken in upon per- 
manently. With the unreasoning resist- 
ance of a disturbed sleeper, they put out 
their hands feebly and aimlessly, asking 
only to be let alone. 

But China can not be let alone. She 
must exchange her old lamps for new, 
whether she will or no. There are many 
in our own country who would force 
telegraphs, railroads, commercial inter- 
course, and the improved forms of mod- 
ern civilization into China at the can- 
non’s mouth, as one should hold a loaded 
pistol at a wayfarer’s head, compelling 
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him to take a change of garments which 
he piteously declares he does not need. 
Doubtless China makes some uncon- 
scious progress. While resisting in its 
weak way the idea, the main fact may ex- 
ist nevertheless. The Embassy is prog- 
ress; it admits the imminence of the dan- 
ger at home—the force of the unwelcome 
pressure felt there. Foreign influence is 
slowly percolating into the Empire, and 
the inspiration of a civilization so widely 
different from that of China exercises a 
power of attrition which can not be de- 
nied. There is no intention on the part 
of the Chinese Government, perhaps, to 
commit the Empire to the heroic treat- 
ment of modern progressivists, even in 
the smallest degree ; but it is impossible 
that the country shall go back to the re- 
mote seclusion of the past, or even re- 
main thus partially awakened. Moral 
pressure, more or less supplemented by 
force, will gradually weaken the resist- 
ance of the Government, which must 
eventually yield to the irresistible move- 
ment of the world’s progress. The day 
is past when foreigners can be excluded 
from the country; and the presence of 
each one of these—with his pushing and 
restless enterprise, his inviolable right 
of protection by his own Government, 
and his prying curiosity—is a pressure 
that is never relaxed, ever aggressive. 

Sooner or later, China must give way, 
and the time will be hastened when the 
world fully learns that Oriental cunning 
has availed itself of an impatient curios- 
ity, and sent out a mission to procras- 
tinate, rather than prepare for change. 
The vast, unwieldy Empire, which now 
might submit to the amputation of a 
whole province without a shudder, will 
eventually become a compact, homoge- 
neous, and centralized nation, penetrat- 
ed by the civilization and guided by the 
lights which bless other peoples; or, 
divided into smaller states, accept the 
decrees of unyielding Fate, and follow 
in the pathway of Progress, in which 
must walk all nations. 
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I’m sitting alone by the fire, 
Dressed just as I came from the dance, 
In a robe even you would admire — 
It cost a cool thousand in France ; 
I’m be-diamonded out of all reason, 
My hair is done up in a cue: 
In short, sir, ‘‘the belle of the season’’ 
Is wasting an hour on you. 


A dozen engagements I’ve broken ; 
I left in the midst of a set; 
Likewise a proposal, half spoken, 
That waits—on the stairs—for me yet. 
They say he’ll be rich—when he grows up— 
And then he adores me indeed. 
And you, sir—are'turning your nose up, 
Three thousand miles off—as you read. 


**And how do I like my position?” 

‘¢And what do I think of New York?”’ 
**And now, in my higher ambition, 

With whom do I waltz, flirt, or talk?” 
*¢ And isn’t it nice to have riches, 

And diamonds and silks, and all that?’’ 
‘*And aren’t it a change to the ditches 

And tunnels of Poverty Flat?’’ 


Well, yes—if you saw us out driving 
Each day in the park, four-in-hand— 
If you saw poor dear mamma contriving 
To look supernaturally grand — 
If you saw papa’s picture, as taken 
By Brady, and tinted at that — 
You’d never suspect he sold bacon 
And flour at Poverty Flat. 


And yet, just this moment, when sitting 
In the glare of the grand chandelier — 
In the bustle and glitter’ befitting 
The ‘‘finest soirée of the year’? — 
In the mists of a gaze de Chamléry, 
And the hum of the smallest of talk — 
Somehow, Joe, I thought of the ‘Ferry,’’ 
And the dance that we had on ‘The Fork ;” 
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Of Harrison’s barn, with its muster 
Of flags festooned over the wall ; 
Of the candles that shed their soft lustre 
And tallow on head-dress and shawl ; 
Of the steps that we took to one fiddle ; 
Of the dress of my queer vis-a-vis ; 
And how I once went down the middle 
With the man that shot Sandy McGee ; 


Of the moon that was quietly sleeping 
On the hill, when the time came to go; 
Of the few baby peaks that were peeping 
From under their bed-clothes of snow ; 
Of that ride—that to me was the rarest; 
Of—the something you said at the gate: 
Ah, Joe! then I wasn’t an heiress 
To ‘the best- paying lead in the State.’’ 


Well, well, it’s all past, yet it’s funny 

To think, as I stood in the glare 
Of fashion and beauty and money, 

That I should be thinking, right there, 
Of some one who breasted high water, 

And swam the North Fork, and all that, 
Just to dance with old Folinsbee’s daughter, 


The Lily of Poverty Flat. 


But goodness! what nonsense I’m writing — 
(Mamma says my taste still is low) 
Instead of my triumphs reciting 
I’m spooning on Joseph—heigh-ho! 
And I’m to be ‘‘finished’”’ by travel — 
Whatever’s the meaning of that— 
O, why did papa strike pay gravel 
In drifting on Poverty Flat! 


Good - night—here’s the end of my paper; 
Good - night —if the longitude please — 
For may be, while wasting my taper, 
Your sun’s climbing over the trees. 
But know, if you haven’t got riches, 
And are poor, dearest Joe, and all that, 
That my heart’s somewhere there in the ditches, 
And you’ve struck it—on Poverty Flat. 
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ANDY was very drunk. He was 
S lying under an azalea bush, in pret- 
ty much the same attitude in which he 
had fallen some hours before. How long 
he had been lying there he could not 
tell, and didn’t care; how long he should 
lie there, was a matter equally indefinite 
and unconsidered. A tranquil philoso- 
phy, born of his physica! condition, suf- 
fused and saturated his moral being. 

The spectacle of a drunken man— 
and of this drunken man in particular— 
was not, I grieve to say, of sufficient 
novelty in Red Gulch to attract atten- 
tion. Earlier in the day, some local sat- 
irist had erected a temporary tombstone 
at Sandy’s head, bearing the inscription, 
“Effects of McCorkle’s whisky — kills 
at 40 rods,” with a hand pointing to 
McCorkle’s saloon. But this, I imag- 
ine, was, like most local satire, personal ; 
and was a reflection upon the unfairness 
of the process, rather than a commentary 
upon the impropriety of the result. With 
this facetious exception, Sandy had been 
undisturbed. A wandering mule, releas- 
ed from his pack, had cropped the scant 
herbage beside him, and sniffed curious- 
ly at the prostrate man ; a vagabond dog, 
with that deep sympathy which the spe- 
cies have for drunken men, had licked 
his dusty boots, and curled himself up at 
his feet ; and lay there, blinking one eye 
in the sunlight, with a simulation of dis- 
sipation that was ingenious and dog-like 
in its implied flattery of the unconscious 
man beside him. 

Meanwhile, the shadows of the pine- 
trees had slowly swung around until they 
crossed the road, and their trunks barred 
the open meadow with gigantic parallels 
of black and yellow. Little puffs of red 
dust, lifted by the plunging hoofs of pass- 
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ing teams, dispersed in a grimy shower 
upon the recumbent man. The sun sank 
lower and lower; and still Sandy stirred 
not. And then the repose of this philos- 
opher was disturbed—as other philoso- 
phers have been—by the intrusicn of an 
unphilosophical sex. 

“Miss Mary” —as she was known to 
the little flock that she had just dismiss- 
ed from the log school-house beyond the 
pines—was taking her afternoon walk. 
Observing an unusually fine cluster of 
blossoms on the azalea bush opposite, 
she crossed the road tq pluck it—pick- 
ing her way through the red dust, not 
without certain fierce little shivers of 
disgust, and some feline circumlocution. 
And then she came suddenly upon San- 
dy! 

Of course, she uttered the little stac- 
cato cry of her sex. But when she had 
paid that tribute to her physical weak- 
ness, she became overbold, and halted 
for a moment—at least six feet from this 
prostrate monster—with her white skirts 
gathered in her hand, ready for flight. 
But neither sound nor motion came from 
the bush. With one little foot she then 
overturned the satirical head-board, and 
muttered “ Beasts !”»—an epithet which 
probably, at that moment, conveniently 
classified in her mind the entire male 
population of Red Gulch. For Miss 
Mary, being possessed of certain rigid 
notions of her own, had not, perhaps, 
properly appreciated the demonstrative 
gallantry for which the Californian has 
been so justly celebrated by his brother 
Californians, and had, as a new-comer, 
perhaps, fairly earned the reputation of 
being “stuck up.” 

As she stood there, she noticed, also, 
that the slant sunbeams were heating 
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Sandy’s head to what she judged to 
be an unhealthy temperature, and that 
his hat was lying uselessly at his side. 
To pick it up and to place it over his 
face was a work requiring some cour- 
age, particularly as his eyes were open. 
Yet she did it, and made good her re- 
treat. But she was somewhat concern- 
ed, on looking back, to see that the hat 
was removed, and that Sandy was sitting 
up and saying something. 

The truth was, that in the calm depths 
of Sandy’s mind, he was satisfied that 
the rays of the sun were beneficial and 
healthful; that, from childhood, he had 
objected to lying down ina hat; that no 
people but condemned fools, past re- 
demption, ever wore hats; and that his 
right to dispense with them when he 
pleased was inalienable. This was the 
statement of his inner consciousness. 
Unfortunately, its outward expression 
was vague, being limited to a repetition 
of the following formula: “ Su’shine all 
ri’?! Wasser maar, eh? Wass up, su’- 
shine?” 

Miss Mary stopped, and, taking fresh 
courage from her vantage of distance, 
asked him if there was any thing that he 
wanted? 

“Wass up? Wasser maar?” contin- 
ued Sandy, in a very high key. 

“Get up, you horrid man!” said Miss 
Mary, now thoroughly incensed; “get 
up, and go home.” 

Sandy staggered to his feet. He was 
six feet high, and Miss Mary trembled. 
He started forward a few paces, and then 
stopped. 

“Wass I go hum for?” he suddenly 
asked, with great gravity. 

“Go and take a bath,” replied Miss 
Mary, eying his grimy person with great 
disfavor. 

To her infinite dismay, Sandy sudden- 
ly pulled off his coat and vest, threw them 
on the ground, kicked off his boots, and 
plunging wildly forward, darted headlong 
over the hill, in the direction of the river. 
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“Goodness heavens!—the man will 
be drowned!” said Miss Mary; and 
then, with feminine inconsistency, she 
ran back to the school-house, and lock- 
ed herself in. 

That night, while seated at supper, 
with her hostess—the blacksmith’s wife 
—it came to Miss Mary to ask, demure- 
ly, if her husband ever gotdrunk. “Ab- 
ner’ —responded Mrs. Stidger, reflect- 
ively—‘“let’s see: Abner hasn’t been 
tight since last ’lection.” Miss Mary 
would have liked to ask if he preferred 
lying in the sun on these occasions, and 
if acold bath would have hurt him; but 
this would have involved an explanation, 
which she did not then care to give. So 
she contented herself with opening her 
gray eyes widely at the red-cheeked Mrs. 
Stidger —a fine specimen of south-west- 
ern efflorescence—and then dismissed 
the subject altogether. The next day 
she wrote to her dearest friend, in Bos- 
ton: “I think I find the intoxicated por- 
tion of this community the least objec- 
tionable. I refer, my dear, to the men, 
of course. I do not know any thing that 
could make the women tolerable.” 

In less than a week Miss Mary had 
forgotten this episode —except that her 
afternoon walks took, thereafter, almost 
unconsciously, another direction. She 
noticed, however, that every morning a 
fresh cluster of azalea blossoms appeared 
among the flowers on her desk. This 
was not strange, as her little flock were 
aware of her fondness for flowers, and 
invariably kept her desk bright with 
anemones, syringas, and lupines; but, 
on questioning them, they, one and all, 
professed ignorance of the azaleas. A 
few days later, Master Johnny Stidger— 
whose desk was nearest to the window 
—was suddenly taken with spasms of ap- 
parently gratuitous laughter, that threat- 
ened the discipline of the school. All 
that Miss Mary could get from him was, 
that some one had been “looking in the 
winder.” Irate and indignant, she sal- 
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lied from her hive to do battle with the 


intruder. As she turned the corner of 
the school-house, she came plump upon 
the quondam drunkard—now perfectly 
sober, and inexpressibly sheepish and 
guilty - looking. 

These facts Miss Mary was not slow 
to take a feminine advantage of, in her 
present humor. But it was somewhat 


confusing to observe, also, that the beast, 


—despite some faint signs of past dissi- 
pation—was amiable-looking—in fact, a 
kind of blonde Samson, whose corn-col- 
ored, silken beard apparently had never 
yet known the touch of barber’s razor 
or Delilah’s shears. So that the cut- 
ting speech which quivered on her ready 
tongue died upon her lips, and she con- 
tented herself with receiving his stam- 
mering apology with supercilious eyelids 
and the gathered skirts of uncontamina- 
tion. When she re-entered the school- 
room, her eyes fell upon the azaleas with 
a new sense of revelation. And then 
she laughed, and the little people all 
laughed, and they were all unconscious- 
ly very happy. 

It was on a hot day—and not long after 
this—that two short-legged boys came 
to grief on the threshold of the school 
with a pail of water, which they had la- 
boriously brought from the spring, and 
that Miss Mary compassionately seized 
the pail and started for the spring her- 
self. At the foot of the hill a shadow 
crossed her path, and a blue-shirted arm 
dexterously, but gently relieved her of 
her burden. Miss Mary was both em- 
barrassed and angry. “If you carried 
more of that for yourself,” she said, spite- 
fully, to the blue arm, without deigning to 
raise her lashes to its owner, “you’d do 
better.” In the submissive silence that 
followed, she regretted the speech, and 
thanked him so sweetly at the door that 
he stumbled. Which caused the chil- 
dren to laugh again—a laugh in which 
Miss Mary joined, until the color came 
faintly into her pale cheek. The next 
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day a barrel was mysteriously placed be- 
side the door, and as mysteriously filled 
with fresh spring water every morning. 

Nor was this superior young person 
without other quiet attentions. “ Pro- 
fane Bill,” driver of the Slumgullion 
Stage—widely known in the newspapers 
for his “gallantry” in invariably offering 
the box-seat to the fair sex—had except- 
ed Miss Mary from this attention, on the 
ground that he had a habit of “cussin’ 
on up grades,” and gave her half the 
coach to herself. Jack Hamlin, a gam- 
bler, having once silently ridden with 
her in the same coach, afterward threw 
a decanter at the head of a confederate 
for mentioning her name in a bar-room. 
The over-dressed mother of a pupil 
whose paternity was doubtful, had often 
lingered near this astute Vestal’s tem- 
ple, never daring to enter its sacred pre- 
cincts, but content to worship the priest- 
ess from afar. 

With such unconscious intervals, the 
monotonous procession of blue skies, 
glittering sunshine, brief twilights, and 
starlit nights passed over Red Gulch. 
Miss Mary grew fond of walking in the 
sedate and proper woods. Perhaps she 
believed, with Mrs. Stidger, that the bal- 
samic odors of the firs “did her chest 
good,” for certainly her slight cough was 
less frequent and her step was firmer ; 
perhaps she had learned the unending 
lesson which the patient pines are never 
weary of repeating to heedful or listless 
ears. And so, one day, she planned a 
picnic on Buckeye Hill, and took the 
children with her. Away from the dusty 
road, the straggling shanties, the yellow 
ditches, the clamor of restless engines, 
the cheap finery of shop- windows, the 
deeper glitter of paint and colored glass, 
and the thin veneering which barbarism 
takes upon itself in such localities—what 
infinite relief was theirs! The last heap 
of ragged rock and clay passed—the 
last unsightly chasm crossed — how the 
waiting woods opened their long files to 
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receive them! How the children—per- 
haps because they had not yet grown 
quite away from the breast of the boun- 
teous Mother—threw themselves face 
downward on her brown bosom with un- 
couth caresses, filling the air with their 
laughter; and how Miss Mary herself— 
felinely fastidious and entrenched as she 
was in the purity of spotless skirts, col- 
lar, and cuffs—forgot all, and ran like 
a crested quail at the head of her brood, 
until, romping, laughing, and panting, 
with a loosened braid of brown hair, a 
hat hanging by a knotted ribbon from 
her throat, she came suddenly and vio- 
lently, in the heart of the forest, upon— 
the luckless Sandy! 

The explanations, apologies, and not 
Overwise conversation that ensued, need 
not be indicated here. It would seem, 


however, that Miss Mary had already 
established some acquaintance with this 
ex-drunkard. Enough that he was soon 
accepted as one of the party; that the 


children, with that quick intelligence 
which Providence gives the helpless, 
recognized a friend, and played with 
his blonde beard, and long, silken mus- 
tache, and took other liberties—as the 
helpless are apt to do. And when he 
had built a fire against’a tree, and had 
shown them other mysteries of wood- 
craft, their admiration knew no bounds. 
At the close of two such foolish, idle, 
happy hours, he found himself lying at 
the feet of the school- mistress, gazing 
dreamily in her face—as she sat upon the 
sloping hill-side, weaving wreaths of lau- 
rel and syringa—in very much the same 
attitude as he had lain when first they 
met. Nor was the similitude greatly 
forced. The weakness of an easy, sens- 
uous nature, that had found a dreamy 
exaltation in liquor, it is to be feared 
was now finding an equal intoxication in 
love. 

I think that Sandy was dimly con- 
scious of this, himself. I know that he 
longed to be doing something — slaying 
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a grizzly, scalping a savage, or sacrific- 
ing himself in some way for the sake of 
this sallow-faced, gray-eyed school-mis- 
tress. As I should like to present him 
in an heroic attitude, I stay my hand 
with great difficulty at this moment, be- 
ing only withheld from introducing such 
an episode bya strong conviction that it 
does not usually occur at such times. 
And I trust that my fairest reader, who 
remembers that, in a real crisis, it is al- 
ways some uninteresting stranger or un- 
romantic policeman-—and not Adolphus 
—who rescues, will forgive the omission. 

So they sat there, undisturbed —the 
woodpeckers chattering overhead, and 
the voices of the children coming pleas- 
antly from the hollow below. What they 
said matters little. What they thought 
—which might have been interesting — 
did not transpire. The woodpeckers 
only learned how Miss Mary was an or- 
phan; how she left her uncle’s house, to 
come to California, for the sake of health 
and independence; how Sandy was an 
orphan, too; how he came to California 
for excitement; how he had lived a wild 
life, and how he was trying to reform; 
and other details, which, from a wood- 
pecker’s view- point, undoubtedly must 
have seemed stupid, and a waste of time. 
But even in such trifles was the after- 
noon spent; and when the children were 
again gathered, and Sandy, with a deli- 
cacy which the school-mistress well un- 
derstood, took leave of them quietly at 
the outskirts of the settlement, it had 
seemed the shortest day of her weary 
life. 

As the long, dry summer withered to 
its roots, the school term of Red Gulch 
—to use a local euphuism—“ dried up” 
also. In another day Miss Mary would 
be free; and for a season, at least, Red 
Gulch would know her no more. She 
was seated alone in the school-house, 
her cheek resting on her hand, her eyes 
half closed in one of those day-dreams 
in which Miss Mary—I fear, to the dan- 
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ger of school discipline —was lately in 
the habit of indulging. Her lap was full 
of mosses, ferns, and other woodland 
memories. She was so preoccupied with 
these and her own thoughts that a gen- 
tle tapping at the door passed unheard, 
or translated itself into the remembrance 
of far-off woodpeckers. When at last it 
asserted itself more distinctly, she start- 
ed up with a flushed cheek and opened 
the door. On the threshold stood a 
woman, the self-assertion and audacity 
of whose dress were in singular contrast 
to her timid, irresolute bearing. 

Miss Mary recognized at a glance the 
dubious mother of her anonymous pupil. 
Perhaps she was disappointed—perhaps 
she was only fastidious—but as she cold- 
ly invited her to enter, she half uncon- 
sciously settled her white cuffs and col- 
lar, and gathered closer her own chaste 
skirts. It was, perhaps, for this reason 
that the embarrassed stranger, after a 
moment’s hesitation, left her gorgeous 
parasol open and sticking in the dust 
beside the door, and then sat down at 
the farther end of a long bench. Her 
voice was husky as she began: 

“T heerd tell that you were goin’ down 
to the Bay to-morrow, and I couldn’t let 
you go until I came to thank you for 
your kindness to my Tommy.” 

Tommy, Miss Mary said, was a good 
boy, and deserved more than the poor 
attention she could give him. 

“Thank you, Miss! Thank ye!” cried 
the stranger, brightening even through 
the color which Red Gulch knew face- 
tiously as her “war paint,” and striving, 
in her embarrassment, to drag the long 
bench nearer the school-mistress. “I 
thank you, Miss, for that! and if I am 
his mother, there ain’t a sweeter, dearer, 
better boy lives than him. And if I 
ain’t much as says it, thar ain’t a sweeter, 
dearer, angeler teacher lives than he’s 
got.” 

Miss Mary, sitting primly behind her 
desk, with a ruler over her shoulder, 
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opened her gray eyes widely at this, but 
said nothing. 

“Tt ain’t for you to be complimented 
by the like of me””—she went on, hur- 
riedly—“I know. It ain’t for me to 
be comin’ here, in broad day, to do it, 
either; but I come to ask a favor—not 
for me, Miss—not for me—but for the 
darling boy.” 

Encouraged by a look in the young 
school- mistress’ eye, and putting her 
lilac-gloved hands together, the fingers 
downward, between her knees, she went 
on, in a low voice: 

“You see, Miss, there’s no one the 
boy has any claim on but me, and I ain’t 
the proper person to bring him up. I 
thought some, last year, of sending him 
away to’Frisco to school, but when. they 
talked of bringing a school-ma’am here, 
I waited till I saw you, and then I knew 
it was all right, and I could keep my boy 
a little longer. And O, Miss, he loves 


you so much ; and if you could hear him 
talk about you, in his pretty way, and if 


he could ask you what I ask you now, 
you couldn’t refuse him. 

“Tt is natural,” she went on, rapidly, 
in a voice that trembled strangely be- 
tween pride and humility, “it’s natural 
that he should take to you, Miss, for his 
father, when I first knew him, was a gen- 
tleman—and the boy must forget me, 
sooner or later—and so I ain’t a goin’ to 
cry about that. For I come to ask you 
to take my Tommy— God bless him for 
the bestest, sweetest boy that lives —to 
—to—take him with you.” 

She had risen and caught the young 
girl’s hand in her own, and had fallen on 
her knees beside her. 

“I’ve money plenty, and it’s all yours 
and his. Put him in some good school, 
where you can go and see him, and help 
him to—to—to forget his mother. Do 
with him what you like. The worst you 
can do will be kindness to what he will 
learn with me. Only take him out of 
this wicked life—this cruel place —this 
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home of shame and sorrow. You will; 
I know you will—won’t you? You will 
—you must not—you can not say no! 
You will make him as pure, as gentle as 
yourself; and when he has grown up, 
you will tell him his father’s name—the 
name that hasn’t passed my lips for 
years —the name of Alexander Morton, 
whom they call here Sandy! Miss Ma- 
ry !—do not take your hand away! Miss 
Mary, speak tome! You will take my 
boy? Do not put your face from me. I 
know it ought not look on such as me. 
Miss Mary!—my God, be merciful !— 
she is leaving me!” 

Miss Mary had risen, and, in the gath- 
ering twilight, had felt her way to the 
open window. She stood there, leaning 
against the casement, her eyes fixed 
on the last rosy tints that were fading 
from the western sky. There was still 
some of its light on her pure young fore- 
head, on her white collar, on her clasped 
white hands, but all fading slowly away. 
The suppliant had dragged herself, still 
on her knees, beside her. 

“T know it takes time to consider. I 
will wait here all night; but I can not go 
until you speak. Do not deny me, now. 
You will!—I see it in your sweet face— 
such a face as I have seen in my dreams. 
I see it in your eyes, Miss Mary!—you 
will take my boy!” 

The last red beam crept higher, suf- 
fused Miss Mary’s eyes with something 
of its glory, flickered, and faded, and 
went out. The sun had set on Red 
Gulch. In the twilight and silence, Miss 
Mary’s voice sounded pleasantly. 

“T will take the boy. Send him to 
me, to-night.” 

The happy mother raised the hem of 
Miss Mary’s skirts to her lips. She 
would have buried her hot face in its 
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virgin folds—but she dared not. She 
rose to her feet. 

“Does —this man—know of your 
intention?” asked Miss Mary, sudden- 
ly. 

“No—nor cares. He has never even 
seen the child to know it.” 

“Go to him at once—to-night—now! 
Tell him what you have done. Tell him 
I have taken his child, and tell him—he 
must never see—see—the child again. 
Wherever it may be, he must not come ; 
wherever I may take it, he must not fol- 
low! There, go now, please—I’m wea- 
ry, and—have much yet to do!” 

They walked together tothe door. On 
the threshold, the woman turned — 

“ Good-night.” 

She would have fallen at Miss Mary’s 
feet. But at the same moment the young 
girl reached out her arms, caught the 
sinful woman to her own pure breast for 
one brief moment, and then closed and 
locked the door. 


It was with a sudden sense of great 
responsibility that Profane Bill took the 
reins of the Slumgullion Stage the next 
morning, for the school-mistress was one 
of his passengers. As he entered the 
high-road, in obedience to a pleasant 
voice from the “inside” he suddenly 
reined up his horses and respectfully 
waited, as “Tommy” hopped out, at the 
command of Miss Mary. 

“Not that bush, Tommy—the next.” 

Tommy whipped out his new pocket- 
knife, and, cutting a branch from a tall 
azalea bush, returned with it to Miss 
Mary. 

“ All right now?” 

“ All right.” 

And the stage door closed on the Idyl 
of Red Gulch. 
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OF the actual good which a man like 
George Peabody does to humanity, not the 
least, perhaps, is the liberal effect of the eu- 
logistic commentaries and reflections evoked 
by his death. This praise has been so uni- 
versal that few people speaking the English 
tongue could avoid its knowledge, and so 
unanimous that even the most material-mind- 
ed must confess that such a life has been an 
unqualified success. To have the ‘‘applause 
of applauded men,’’ position, power, the 
friendship of rank and condition, are benefits 
that even the snob can understand. Charity 
and Liberality may be, after all, ‘‘the best 
policy,’’ and better than ‘‘corners”’ in Erie, 
or Hale & Norcross. And in a country like 
California, where the material is worshiped 
brazenly — where benefactions languish, and 
endowments are unknown—it may be well, 
perhaps, to indicate this meaner argument. 

But there is another lesson in the life of 
this wise and good man, that it would do for 
America generally, and particularly that part 
of it in which we live, to sagely consider. 
George Peabody lived long enough in En- 
gland to learn the dignity and strength that 
come with the retirement from the pursuit of 
mere wealth. We shall put it more plainly 
when we say that he learned when to ‘give 
up business’’—we shall put it more offen- 
sively to a stirring democracy when we say, 
he learned how to be a gentleman. Your 
American Croesus can not give up his money- 
getting ; his liberality, at best, is posthumous 
—he too often gives only when he can not 
longer keep; his executors become his al- 
moners, and his heirs his prodigals. George 
Peabody lived to guide his charities with the 
same wisdom that had gained him wealth ; 
to help others with the skill that he had 
helped himself; to entertain the royal vir- 
tues, to sit at table with Goodness and Cour- 
tesy, and to catch, in the murmur of present 
thanks, the far-off verdict of posterity. 


GOSSIP ABROAD. 
Drespen, October 2, 1869. 

Our review of things in general for the 
past month shows us a variety of excitements, 
some of which have quite passed away, while 
others are still exerting a very powerful influ- 
ence. The Emperor of France is decidedly 
better, and is, perhaps, as far toward perfect 
health as he will ever be again. We have 
gone through all the possible degrees of anx- 
iety with regard to his life and health. He 
has been not very well, not at all well, ill, 
very ill, dying, dead, and comfortably buried 
—this event concealed, while the Empress 
and others arranged the Regency to suit her- 
self and her Jesuit confessors. But, while he 
will never more, in all probability, recover 
his former vigor, the Emperor has so far got 
out of the hands of his physicians that the 
Empress has left him for her Eastern trip, 
with every prospect of being able to continue 
it without fear of recall. 

Spain is in trouble. The Carlist movement 
is, for the present, at an end ; but the Repub- 
licans are by no means satisfied with the Gov- 
ernment, or inclined to give up their hopes of 
doing away with the throne. The Governor’s 
secretary was killed, while endeavoring to 
disperse a revolutionary crowd, who were fol- 
lowing the carriage of General Pierrad. He 
was thrown down, trampled under foot, and 
his corpse dragged through the streets after 
life had become extinct. The disarming and 
dispersion of the volunteer bands caused great 
excitement. The National Guard suffered 
the same fate for protesting against such a 
course ; and barricades, and street fighting, 
were the result. These tumults are con- 
stantly occurring. The radicals of both the 
parties opposed to the Government are con- 
stantly breaking out into acts of violence. 
The remedy sought, isa King. The sover- 
eign of Portugal has been obliged to again 
come out and declare that he will, under no 
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circumstances, accept the throne. The little 
school-boy of Harrow is therefore sought for. 
Prim and the ministry have agreed to lift the 
poor child to the vacant throne, if possible ; 
and this choice will, it is said, be openly pro- 
posed. The King of Italy, at present, re- 
fuses to entertain the idea. The Italian min- 
istry view it with favor, believing that with 
an Italian prince in Spain, and an Italian 
princess in Portugal, as King and Queen of 
these two countries, Italy would be greatly 
strengthened — especially in the event of the 
death of Napoleon III. But with the present 
feeling in Spain, should this appointment be 
carried out, the poor little Duke of Genoa 
will be apt to wish himself fagging at Harrow 
once more. 

Baden is approaching Prussia, and France 
does not like it, and Austria hates it, and 
Prussia and Baden do not seem to care for 
the opinion of either. But the state of af- 
fairs with regard to a change in the Govern- 
ment of Baden does not affect other powers 
as it would have done a year ago. They ac- 
cept the present and the future of North Ger- 
many, seeing how surely it is a settled fact. 
The Crown Prince of Prussia, on his way 
to the opening of the Suez Canal, visits Vien- 
na for two days, and will be received with 
great attention. His parents are at Baden, 
where he joins them to-morrow, and thence 
proceeds on this friendly visit. The fact is a 
significant one. All the visitors to the open- 
ing of the Suez Canal are on the wing, and 
empty thrones and flying princes’ feathers 
are the order of the day. The Sultan and 
the Viceroy are pouting ; but the latter has 
the best of it, although all proper care is 
taken to treat him as a vice. The Empress 
remains twice as long in Constantinople as in 
Cairo, for this end. 

Religious matters are the great topics of 
theday. The movement in Germany against 
the Ultramontanism and Jesuitism of Italy is a 
very decided one. The Germans have brought 
to the contest the earnestness and seriousness 
of their national character. The present con- 
flict is not with the Catholic Church, nor with 
its head, still less with its doctrines, or the 
sources whence it professes to derive its rules 
of faith. It is most distinctly with the ag- 
gressions of the disciples of Loyola. Ad- 
dresses have now been made by the laity to 


four of their diocesans. The Bishops and 
Archbishops, assembled in Fulda, have sol- 
emnly declared that no new dogma will be 
brought before the Ecumenical Council. They 
have promised more than they can probably 
perform, for they will of course be but a mi- 
nority. But they are pledged to a liberal 
course of action. The answers of the Theo- 
logical Faculty of Munich to Prince Hohen- 
lohe, with regard to the consequences of the 
exaltation of the Syllabus and the Infallibil- 
ity of the Pope into dogmas of the Church, 
are also displeasing to the Ultramontane par- 
ty. The Bishops declare that no recognized 
authority exists by which one may know, with 
certainty, when the Pope speaks ex cathedrda. 
Twenty various hypotheses have been put 
forth on the subject by various theologians. 
A minority report from the Faculty takes 
much broader ground, and insists that the 
decisions of the Council can produce no ef- 
fect upon the relations between Church and 
State. These liberal tendencies are reflected 
back again from France, whence comes from 
M. Mallon, a distinguished divine, a con- 
gratulatory address to the Bishops of Fulda, 
and whence come, too, the writings of Ar- 
mand de ]’Ariége—all directed against the 
new doctrines which the Jesuit fathers wish 
to force upon Christian consciences at the ap- 
proaching Council. But the mightiest blow 
which has yet been struck for the liberty of 
the children of the Church comes from one 
of her distinguished sons in France: Father 
Hyacinthe, of the Order of the barefooted Car- 
melites, the preacher at Notre Dame. It is 
no new thing for this priest and monk to de- 
clare himself alsoa man. In 1862 he preach- 
ed in Lyons, in place of a priest who was ill, 
and so belabored the selfishness and want of 
brotherly love of so-called Christians, and 
exalted holy living above devotion to so-called 
faith, that the Archbishop forbade him the 
pulpits of Lyons. The matter was arranged 
for the moment ; for Lyons was in a state of 
rebellion and despair, and Father Hyacinthe 
was more willing than he is now to make 
concessions to his superiors. Since that time, 
he has been growing ever more ardent in his 
work ; and, for three years, he has filled the 
pulpit, and crowded the church, of Notre 
Dame. But he would teach what he thought 
right, in spite of the wishes of his Bishop 
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and the remonstrances of the Superior of his 
Order. And at last he received peremptory 
orders not to attack the doctrines of the 
Jesuit fathers, and not to support, as he was 
doing, the ideas of the more independent 
thinkers of the Church. He immediately left 
his pulpit and his cloister, publicly giving his 
reasons for so doing. And now he appeals 
to the Council to do away with the efforts 
made to separate the Church and modem 
society ; to put down the new doctrines, so 
contrary to the spirit and the Christianity of 
the Church. And if the doctrines of the 
Jesuits shall take possession of this Council, 
now about to assemble, he declares that he 
will raise his voice to God and man to call 
another, which shall represent the whole 
Church, and not a portion of it. His case is 
to come before the Council. Two of his 
friends have offered themselves as his de- 
fenders. But he is quite ready to go and 
plead his own cause, if he may be allowed. 

The Ultramontane party finds itself, there- 
fore, sadly hindered in its course. But it is 
still assured of victory, and even insists that 
all who shall presume to oppose its course at 
the Council are already rebels against consti- 
tuted authority. 

In Rome, the Council Chamber is nearly 
ready for its decorations; and musty folios 
and dusty manuscripts are being looked over 
to ascertain the proper costumes, ceremoni- 
als, and orders of precedence. Monsignore 
Passaloi will, it is said, open the Council. 
He is a Franciscan; and a Franciscan had, 
also, the honor of making the introductory 
harangue at the opening of the Council of 
Trent. Costly Lyons velvets, thousands of 
metres of gold and silver trimming from Vi- 
enna, and decorations of all sorts are being 
ordered and prepared, the cost of which 
comes out of the treasury of Catholic socie- 
ties and private individuals. Subscriptions 
are also opened for the erection of a splendid 
gilded, bronze, equestrian statue of the Em- 
peror Constantine. This statue is to be placed 
before the great door of St. Peter’s. The 
design will be taken from the statue of Mar- 
cus Aurelius, on the Capitoline Hill. The 
Christian Emperor is to hold in his hand a 
parchment roll: his deed of gift of the pos- 
sessions of the Church to the Pontiff. A 
model of the statue will be placed at Santa 
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Maria degli Angeli. In the garden of this 
splendid convent the galleries will be erected 
for the Exposition of the works of Christian 
Art. The garden is to be covered with a 
glass roof to defend the objects from the 
weather. The garden contains, in the centre, 
a fountain and a little group of cypress-trees, 
which, it is said, were planted by Michael 
Angelo. The galleries will radiate from this 
part of the garden as from a centre, and will 
be twenty-four in number. The Exposition 
has been officially announced as about to be 
opened ; and will doubtless bring together 
some most curious and interesting objects 
from the East, as well as from this part of 
the world. 

Letters received a day or two ago from 
Rome inform us of an interesting discovery 
made in the Palace of the Caesars. A suite of 
chambers has been brought to light under the 
foundations of the Palace of Domitian. They 
belonged either to the house of Augustus, or 
to that of Tiberius. The frescoes upon the 
walls of these rooms are very fresh and beau- 
tiful in color. Chevalier Rosa, who has charge 
of the excavations, is having applied to them 
a chemical preparation, which will, he hopes, 


preserve them from fading. Many of these 
ancient frescoes become ruined when exposed 
to the air. 

General Kanzler finds his hands full in at- 
tending to his troops, whom it is most diffi- 


cult to discipline. Large numbers of the 
French soldiers are just leaving, their term 
having expired. The General is endeavoring 
to organize a new body of volunteers, to be 
recruited from the Roman nobles. They are 
to be called the Guides, and will defray their 
own expenses: the honor of being defenders 
of the Pope, to be their emolument. 

The Romans in general are making ready 
for the strangers expected to attend the Coun- 
cil. Government has found it necessary to 
take these latter, in some degree, under its 
protection, against the never satisfied rapaci- 
ty of the Roman landlords. Sixty-six prel- 
ates are announced as already in Rome, who 
will be present at the Council ; but this num- 
ber includes the resident Cardinals and Bish- 
ops. One of our own citizens—the Bishop 
of Green Bay—closes the list, as it now 
stands. 

We are thus far on our way to Italy ; ar- 
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riving on the very day that the beautiful the- 
atre in this city was burned. The sight was 
a fine one from the windows of the Bellevue 
Hotel; but we watched it with horror, for 
the first report was that a hundred men had 
perished in the explosion, which occyrred 
within the walls. No one was killed, how- 
ever. The Picture Gallery would have been 
in great danger, had the wind been high. 
The best pictures were taken down from the 
nails, and made ready to be carried off, if 
necessary. But next day they were back 
again in their accustomed places; and the 
poor ruin of the Dresden Theatre was in- 
closed by a wooden fence from the square it 
so lately adorned. 


THE PLEASURE WALK. 


Along the brown and dusty way 
We wandered — Kate and I: 

The tameness of a common day 
Was in the earth and sky; 


The yellow light on every thing — 
A monotone of glare ; 

Nor cheery chirp, nor buzz of wing, 
Relieved the empty air. 


Brown stubble - fields on either side, 
And dingy wayside weeds ; 

And prospects near and prospects wide 
As dull as schoolmen’s creeds. 


The odors of the yards and styes 
Enriched the dusty cloud 


That filled our noses and our eyes, 
And wrapped us like a shroud. 


We felt the fences, right and left, 
Like heated gridirons glow ; 

We felt our scorched and shrinking shoes 
Make corns on every toe. 


We talked sweet nothings for awhile, 
And then we nothing talked ; 

Though we set out with many a smile, 
We scowled as on we walked. 


Baked in that oven through and through, 
We turned more brown than red ; 

Was it, then, strange we crusty grew, 
For people so well bred? 


The country -folk along the road 
‘Gave back our stupid stare ; 

Their eyes were lead, their faces wood, 
Each nose hung like a pear. 


That overshrewd and knowing soul, 
With such a wicked grin, 

Who thought us lovers on a stroll, 
Was sadly taken in. 


Young love—the tender baby - plant — 
Best thrives in quiet shade ; 

In regions where the sun - flowers flaunt, 
*Tis sure to wilt and fade. 


The pair who can enjoy a walk 
Through dust, in sultry weather, 

May safely think of jogging on 
The longer path together. 


We reached, at last, the friendly gate; 
We parted, and were free ; 

For I was tired to death of Kate, 
And she as tired of me. 
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1. THE CANDY ELEPHANT, AND OTHER 
STORIES, FOR CHILDREN. By Clara G. 
Dolliver. New York and San Francisco: 
A. Roman & Co. 


2. THE GOLDEN DAWN, AND OTHER STO- 
RIES. By May Wentworth. New York 
and San finaahess A. Roman & Co. 


3. PHEBE TRAVERS. By Aunt Florida. 
New York and San Francisco: A. Roman 
& Co. 


We trust that we shall not be thought un- 
patriotic, nor as discouraging immigration, 
when we state that the merit of these Cali- 
fornia publications for children, by California 
writers, seems to be greatest when there is 
the least attempt to depict California life. 
For this reason—but not for this reason alone 
—we should say that Phebe Travers —which 
has nothing whatever to do with California— 
was the best; Zhe Candy Elephant — which 
contains one or two California stories — the 
next best; and Zhe Golden Dawn, whose 
scenes are laid in what the writer poetically 
terms ‘‘the Southern California Land,’’ the 
least best. The first mentioned is a story of 
realistic detail. The two latter are super- 
sentimental—relieved only in the case of Zhe 
Candy Elephant, by a vein of humor. 

The Golden Dawn is a collection of stories 
with a Spanish nomenclature and a conven- 
tional New England sentiment, and a singu- 
lar absence of the Spanish California local 
color. But there are fairies, shrines, seRoritas, 
and what not—and a great deal of that pop- 
ular sentiment which passes for poetry, as 
well as that popular poetry which passes for 
sentiment—to say nothing of the easy rhetoric 
of such terms as ‘*Gold Land,”’ etc., which 
passes for any thing one pleases. Much of 
this is foreshadowed in a preface, where the 
writer looks out of ‘‘ thought windows” at a 
tremendous moral elevation, and discourses a 
sentiment scarcely less unreal than her fairies. 

The Candy Elephant is not without this 
mistaken theory: that children of seven or 


eight years are the proper subjects to whom 
to serve out the sentiment of twenty - one. 
But, as we have before stated, Miss Dolliver 
has a redeeming sense of humor, of which 
Miss Wentworth does not seem to have any 
visible trace, and which is quite necessary ih 
stories involving the incredible or the pathetic. 
The occasional pronounced didactic and re- 
ligious tone may possibly be due to the fact 
that some of these stories were written for a 
religious weekly — The Pacific. When we 
say that most children will like the funny 
dedication to Zhe Candy Elephant better 
than the lofty prelude to the Go/den Dawn, 
we, perhaps, only roughly state that it is the 
more natural. ‘‘The Vagabond Boy”? is not 
good poetry—even after one has excused the 
nice statement in the last line of the first 
verse, that the youthful vagrant was ‘‘of ten 
or so,’’ or admired the concluding couplet — 
“For God sends many angels, 
But none so kind as he.” 

After these fairies and poetical dolls, stuffed 
with sentimental sawdust, it is quite refresh- 
ing to meet such a bit of genuine flesh and 
blood as Phebe Travers, and such an honest 
story-teller as ‘‘ Aunt Florida,’”’ whose flowers 
—despite her poetical title—are not of speech. 
The story of the very human ‘Phebe’? —a 
girl with girlish failings and girlish aspira- 
tions—is clever, not alone for the conception 
of character, but for that honest sympathy 
with the little details of childish life which is 
shown in Aunt Florida’s conscientious record. 
That fondness for minute and sequent detail 
which children express in the formula of 
‘«What happened next?’’ that disposition to 
dodge abstraction, and that craving appetite 
for small and, to the grown reader, unimpor- 
tant facts, do not, for some occult reason, 
seem to be yet appreciated by writers of 
children’s stories. It is this quality which 
makes the detail of Robinson Crusoe’s house- 
keeping of more interest than his shipwreck ; 
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which lends a charm to the Rollo Books ; 
which, through a material and elaborate way 
of putting the supernatural, gives the Arabian 
Nights its perennial freshness ; and which in- 
vests ‘*Miss Phebe’s’’ homely adventures 
with fascination. The local coloring of the 
book is truthful, the language simple and nev- 
er exalted beyond the subject, and the moral 
reflections are suggestive rather than didactic. 
The simplicity of construction and exigencies 
of regular detail sometimes lead to long sen- 
tences, and an involved style which would 
bear revision. It is very much such a story 
as a clever woman would tell to her own chil- 
dren, and grown people find themselves list- 
ening to ; and possesses that healthful quality 
which the school-master in the ‘‘ Birds of Kil- 
lingworth”’ ascribed to the ‘ fair Almira,”’ 
of being 


** As pure as water and as good as bread.” 


THE VAGABONDS, AND OTHER Poems. By 
John Townsend Trowbridge. Boston: 
Fields, Osgood & Co. 

It is very probable that the average reader 
will accept this pleasant volume for the sake 
of **The Vagabonds” and ‘* Darius Green” 
—the two most popular poems—and it is 
equally probable that the more fastidious 
critic will forgive them for the sake of ‘The 
Pewee ’’—a production, probably, unequaled 
of its kind in the language. They who were 
charmed with this poem, on its first appear- 
ance in the A/¢/antic—which certainly has 
caught and preserved the best of American 
poetry—and had amused themselves with as- 
signing its authorship to some one of the A4¢- 
Jantic’s more famous contributors, wiil be, at 
first, surprised to find it the work of Mr. 
Trowbridge ; and, for this reason, will, per- 
haps, scrutinize the volume more attentively, 
in the hope of discovering its perfect fellow. 
They will be so far rewarded by certain fe- 
licities of measure and diction, which might 
otherwise have escaped them; but, save a 
hinting in ‘*Midsummer,’’ they will find 


nothing as completely good as this American 


idyl, with its lambent warmth of Elizabethan 
repose. Mr. Trowbridge’s best performance 
affects us not unlike Mr. Whittier, without 
Mr. Whittier’s occasional moral limitations. 
*« Darius Green”’ is little more than funny ; 
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‘*The Vagabonds”’ stagey-sentimental rath- 
er than honestly pathetic. 


PROBLEMATIC CHARACTERS. Sy Fredrich 
Spielhagen. New York: Leypoldt & Holt. 


They who have survived the epidemic of 
German novels, commencing with Goethe 
and Immerman, and including not only Au- 
erbach, and many others of the profoundly 
mystical school, but also the series of cor- 
rectly dressed historical puppets brought on 
the stage by the cheaply erudite Miihlbach, 
may hesitate to expose themselves to the fas- 
cinations of another novel by one of that 
nation of profound and analytical thinkers. 
Again: the title .»d appearance of Fred- 
rich Spielhagen’s Prodle:,:atic Characters are 
somewhat formidable; and thus the reader 
may find himself quite unprepared for a story 
of dramatic incident, of continuous interest, 
and displaying a humorous, as well as keen 
appreciation of character. 

One might think that nothing less than a 
miracle could keep the German novelist out 
of that slough of mysticism and metaphysics 
in which he usually loses himself, or, at 
least, becomes unintelligible ; but the inter- 
vention of humor has, in this case, proved as 
efficacious. The political and social views 
of the author, while they show not only de- 
cided opinions, but genuine belief, are not 
allowed to grossly color or distort the por- 
traiture of character. He believes that the 
true national vitality is to be found among 
the Burgher class ; but also remorselessly de- 
lineates sycophants and time-servers. The 
nobility he does not like. They are, in ma- 
jority, arrogant, supercilious, and unable to 
cope with the more liberal - minded citizens 
and scholars; but here not only hereditary 
virtues, as well as vices, are ascribed, but 
sometimes intellectual vigor and progressive 
thought. Thus, the character of ‘Baron 
Oldenburg,”’ while it displays some sardon- 
ic humor, is also a combination of noble im- 
pulses, insatiable cravings, and all of those 
things which tend to make men, as well as 
heroes, at war with themselves and their sur- 
roundings. There, material philosophy is 
shown, on the other hand, to be utterly 
hateful and despicable, ir the portraiture of 
‘*Mr. Timms,”’ the laughing philosopher — 
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all of which is developed naturally, by con- 
versation and conduct— which is a peculiar 
and admirable characteristic of the whole 
book, without remark or explanation. 

The charming ‘‘ Berkow,”’ and her faithful 
retainer, ‘*Old Baumann,”’ possess the pecu- 
liar fascination of a fairy story —unreal, and, 
perhaps for that reason, very nice. There 
are good doctors and students, ‘*‘Mr. Bam- 
perlin’?—a kind of ‘* Dominie Sampson’? — 
a combination of simplicity and single-mind- 
edness, with profound learning and depth of 
thought. It is refreshing, in these days of 
migratory habits, to find a man who can take 
root, and in a manner become identified with 
his surroundings. In his own story, which 
he relates to the hero, with some prolixity 
and an inexhaustible fund of detail, one can 
clearly see the good, simple-minded man, 
who asserts that he has ‘‘a passion for carry- 
ing animals to pasture, and can stand for 
hours, leaning against a fence, looking at 
calves and colts.’”” One can see the awk- 
ward student entering the college at Grun- 
wald, in what he calls ‘‘a fabulous costume, 
of which a pair of trowsers, consisting of good 
ox-hide up to the knees, was by no means 
the most remarkable part.”’ ‘‘Oswald,’’ the 
hero, is possessed of vague longings, enthu- 
siastic hopes, and is predestined to be dissat- 
isfied with whatever Fate or Fortune may 
bring him. We must confess that ‘Miss 
Helen ’’—notwithstanding the author’s reiter- 
ated assertions that the Graces presided at her 
cradle, that the Muses were attendant upon 
her childhood, and that every charm of intel- 
lectual and physical beauty was hers— fail- 
ed to interest us. That she was the victim 
of a high-pressure boarding -school, excites 
some sympathy; but her utter selfishness 
and self-absorption, are apt to produce dis- 
gust. 

Much of the conversation appears preter- 
naturally brilliant, but is not, in its construc- 
tion, stilted, or beyond the limits of possibil- 
ity. For aught we know, German tutors and 
physicians may, in ordinary conversation, 
speak as if they had just been breakfasting at 
Mount Olympus, were on terms of intimacy 
with the gods and goddesses, and, at least, 
cousins-german to all classical heroes. The 
frequent descriptions of Nature are always 
graphic and powerful —and often truthful. 
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The author seems to have nothing whatev- 
er to do with the immorality with which cer- 
tain love passages may justly be charged, and 
does not offend good taste by endeavoring to 
palliate them by lame excuses. One feels 
that the people to whom he is introduced are 
flesh and blood —not mere heroes and hero- 
ines, shaped in a very uncommon, if not un- 
earthly mold. There is a tangibility about 
them, with all their virtues and vices — qual- 
ities which are continually puzzling one to 
determine on which side of the ‘‘fence’’ to 
put them. The plot is elaborated skillfully 
and artistically, and the interest is not for a 
moment allowed to fag. Perhaps the final 
dénouement is somewhat vague and unsatis- 
factory ; and the whole book leaves a slightly 
bitter taste in the mouth. 


NorMAN LESLIE. By Theodore S. Fay. New 
York: G. P. Putnam & Son. 


To the question why a book written forty 
years ago, bearing such evident marks of 
crudeness and immaturity, should be pub- 
lished at the present day, the author, in a 
commendably short preface, states that he 
will deign no reply. Although such a state- 
ment renders his individual position unassail- 
able, it can hardly affect our estimate of the 
interest and merit of the work itself. An ex- 
traordinary story, told in a commonplace 
manner, rarely meets with a great degree 
of public favor. While we are all ready to 
acknowledge that ‘* Truth is strange, stranger 
far than fiction,’’ we are unwilling, in a novel, 
to read one hundred pages of a trial, written 
in the style of a newspaper reporter—a scene 
that seems to be introduced for the purpose 
of affording the hero and heroine an oppor- 
tunity to find out that they are in love with 
each other. The machinery for attaining 
this orthodox and therefore laudable purpose 
is unusual, not to say ponderous. The hero 
moralizes after the manner of men, or rather 
of heroes, of forty yearsago. The heroine is 
made up of ‘sugar and spice, and every thing 
nice ’? —sugar predominating. The demons 
are of blackest dye—a class of beings who, we 
fondly hope, are not roaming about at the pres- 
entday. And the s#/timatum of the story is a 
somewhat lengthy statement of the pleasing 
fact (a prescience of which sustained us while 
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reading the harrowing details) of *‘ living hap- 
py ever after.”’ 


THE LITERATURE OF THE AGE OF ELIZzA- 
BETH. By Edwin P. Whipple. Boston: 
Fields, Osgood & Co. 

It is, perhaps, a cynical blow at all of a 
certain kind of writing, which is esteemed a 
valuable part of our literature by many, to 
say, that if any man in letters has been de- 
creed by the judgment of centuries to be worth 
reading, the best that one can say of him 
seems but impertinent and unworthy. And 
when one does not satisfy himself by a simple 
expression of reverence, but deliberately seats 
himself to tell us, in a formal essay, what 
is plain for him to see in a writer of high 
repute, as if possibly it were not for us, we 
naturally conclude that somehow something 
quite useless is being done. ‘This is a 
horse,’’ was the old explanatory expression, 
indicating either a failure in the artist, or a 
want of perception in the spectator. If there 
was a failure, the explanation was not per- 
suasive ; if the artist deserved approval, the 
spectator, sensitive to the mysterious influence 
of ‘*sweetness and light,’’ was affronted at 
the slight put upon his intelligence. 

This may be exactly what has passed 
through the mind of Mr. Whipple, at various 
intervals during the past ten years, causing 
him to hesitate about publication; for this 
volume is made up of what were first read 
before the Lowell Institute, as a course of 
twelve lectures, in the year 1859. But, what- 
ever indecision may have perplexed him in 
regard to them, it would seem as if his final 
judgment has toppled to the weaker side. 

They are published at last, and entitled 
‘*Essays’’ on the literature of the age of Eliz- 
abeth. Their very failure to be ‘‘essays,’’ in 
the true meaning, is what, in our judgment, 
gives them their best virtue. In their method 
and expressjon, they are, perhaps, Mr. Whip- 
ple’s happiest productions as lectures. They 
were evidently written to be listened to by a 
popular audience, and not—though not less 
exact and critical themselves— intended for 
the exclusive eyes of such only as have an 
inclination to peruse critical essays. They 
are, after the same phrase, inaptly claimed to 
be upon tre literature of the age of Elizabeth, 
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unless one may supply the ellipsis and add, 
‘and literary men ;”’ for the literature gets 
much the least half of the volume. The 
writer likes to talk of the works of the dram- 
atists and poets, but he testifies to the possi- 
ble dryness of his talk, by gliding, when he 
can, from literary criticism to personal gossip. 
What, and whence, and why, and how they 
were what they were, and who were part of 
their lives, may be offered as excuses for en- 
livening his conversations and lightening the 
heaviness of eyes that seldom read, and giv- 
ing rest to ears that will not listen to ab- 
stractions. In the single instance of the 
lectures upon Shakspeare, are wanting the 
frequent and—for the preserving of attention 
—necessary excursions from the works to the 
life, and this chiefly here, possibly, because 
Fate has cheated us of all personal acquaint- 
ance with him, while his conquering genius 
has compelled an interest in his works which 
is without parallel. Yet it seems quite prob- 
able that Mr. Whipple has included in these 
lectures all that a fair and appreciative criti- 
cism demands. The rest is the coating to 
make believe they are something different 
from the promise. And if this be so, we may 
get at something like a fair estimate of the 
meagre lesson the life of a literary man of 
considerable merit may leave behind. Of 
Shakspeare, the best that may be said is writ- 
ten on a score of pages; of Ben Jonson, a 
jest as tribute to his rough conceit, and fewer 
pages still; of Sidney’s self, whose ‘‘high- 
erected thoughts’’ were ‘‘seated in a heart of 
courtesy,’’ gauged in the measure of a half- 
dozen folios, and Raleigh in no more; while 
Bacon, instigating us to wonder and much 
talk, finds the failure of his philosophy exeul- 
pating us from yielding him more space than 
to the other greatest names. 

And after all, if we admit the most, and 
encourage the best man to say the best of who 
have been best, who is there can say any thing 
by the side of what the best themselves have 
said? What man can rise from Shakspeare 
and hear, in any other’s speech concerning 
him, more than a parrot’s talk? Whocan hear 
Mozart’s music and listen to words that can 
not touch the even height of his sweet melo- 
dy? What can critic say in the presence of 
Raphael — of praise and eulogy, even—that 
will not, at its best, fall out of keeping with 
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the silent language of the pencil? And in 
the sight of any relic of genius, the best man’s 
talk is babble. The beauty of the blue sky 
smiles at your vain praise, and the towering 
majesty of ocean silences your wondering ad- 
miration. So the best that man can say of 
Shakspeare is weakness. In his works is his 
best criticism, his best eulogy, that defy your 
garrulous wit. 

Yet, because the comparison of what Mr. 
Whipple has said of Shakspeare and Bacon, 
with what those authors say for themselves, is 
compelled by the lecturer himself calling our 
attention to them, the writer of this volume 
should not suffer from what he did not intend. 
The present difficulty with Mr. Whipple is, 
while turning over these essays, to find their 
raison @étre. If all good literature will not 
itself allure us, it would seem as if another’s 
praise of it would give us an excuse for quoting 
some old saying, illustrative of the difference 
of tastes. If all good literature has won us, we 
will have no needless quarrel with another ; 
and if he would praise what we praise, our 
taste is rather toa word than avolume. Yet, 
no man writes altogether in vain ; and many 
old admirers of Mr. Whipple will find in his 
pleasant expressions, his good taste, his point- 
ed analysis, his generally comprehensive crit- 
icism, much of the old entertainment for their 
otherwise idle hours. 

Yet all of them may not rest satisfied with 
the conclusions to which Mr. Whipple would 
lead them. He has found the detailed facts of 
Shakspeare’s life meagre and unsatisfactory. 
His enthusiasm, therefore, expresses as a fact 
what can scarcely rest on any thing other than 
unreliable conjecture. He says, in this connec- 
tion: ‘‘ As there is hardly a page in his writ- 
ings which does not show more light upon the 
biography of his mind, and bring us nearer to 
the individuality of the man, the antiquaries, 
in despair, have been compelled to abandon 
him to the psychologists, and the moment the 
transition from external to internal facts is 
made, the most obscure of men passes into 
the most notorious. For this personality and 
soul we call Shakspeare, the recorded inci- 
dents of whose outward career were so few and 
trifling, lived a more various life—a life more 
crowded with ideas, passions, volitions, and 
events—than any potentate the world has 
ever seen.”’ 
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A writer whose easy, rhetorical flow cheats 
him into such a doubtful expression, draws 
somewhat upon our respectful consideration, 
even if he is further betrayed into several pages 
of more glowing rhetoric to illustrate his po- 
sition, and even if he closes the same with a 
single sentence of a page’s length, which our 
readers must excuse us from quoting entire. 
It is quite pleasant reading, though it draws 
overmuch upon the imagination. The sum of 
it is, that ‘this man is no mere name for an 
impersonal, unconscious genius, that did its 
marvels by instinct; no name for a careless 
playwright who blundered ’’ — although that 
language is plainly not what he intended to 
write—‘‘ but is essentially a person, creating 
strictly within the limitations of his individu- 
ality * * * and, above all, a person in- 
dividually as great, at least, as the sum of his 
whole works.’? Without more than a simple 
protest against such an imputation as the lit- 
tle sentence seems to imply—that a man is as 
great and as small, as mean and as noble, as 
the creatures of his imagination, which would 
be forming a monstrosity of profound incom- 
prehensibleness — we must arrest this strange 
human analyzer again, as he attempts a sim- 
ilar expression concerning the evidence of the 
individual in his works, when he writes in his 
essay on Bacon. There he writes, ‘It is well 
for us to obtain some conception of a great 
man from his writings before we give much 
heed to the recorded incidents of his career ; 
for these incidents, as historically narrated, 
are likely to be false, are sure to be one-sided, 
and almost always to be interpreted in order 
to convey real knowledge to the mind.’’ 
Ergo, Mr. Whipple’s theories of what Shak- 
speare or Bacon were—drawn from their 
writings—not agreeing with certain ‘‘record- 
ed incidents of his career,’’ so much the worse 
for the incidents. But, suppose another, as 
wise as Mr. Whipple, and a better analyzer, 
drawing from the same source, pictures a 
Shakspeare and a Bacon different from Mr. 
Whipple’s. Which will be the real John? 
Interpretation is better than history, says Mr. 
Whipple, and, further, one man’s judgment 
is as good as another’s—and probably better, 
too. The consummation of this theory makes 
Mr. Whipple’s rhetorical phrases—that often 
seem to be fine specimens of the inflatability 
of the language—really the only true and 
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original, and so far perfect life of Shakspeare 
ever written. Says our author, ‘Indeed, 
Bacon, the man, is most clearly seen and inti- 
mately known in Bacon, the thinker. Bacon 
thinking, Bacon observing, Bacon inventing 
—these were as much acts of Bacon, as Ba- 
con intriguing for power and place.”’ 

It is fortunate for Mr. Whipple and his the- 
ory, that we have a pretty complete knowl- 
edge of the incidents of Bacon’s life. We 
can, therefore, take the facts and his works, 
and, in a measure, build the theory. But 
who does not wish that he, himself, alone had 
knowledge of the facts, and had an opportu- 
nity of challenging Mr. Whipple to describe 
the man Bacon, from his works. Would not 
the individual, interpreted out of his works, 
be diviner than him ‘“‘intriguing for power 
and place?”’ 

And we wonder if: anywhere in the whole 
range of Shakspeare’s sacred remains he finds 
trace or sign of the man Shakspeare—a man 
of wealth—who, as is written by Mr. R. 
Grant White, ‘sued one Philip Rogers in the 
Stratford Court of Record for £1 15s. 10d. 
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He had sold Rogers :nalt to the value of £1 
Igs. 10d., and had lent him .2s., of which 
the debtor had paid him but 6s. And so 
Shakspeare brought suit for what is called in 
trade the ‘balance of an account,’ which rep- 
resented about $40 of our money.’’ But per- 
haps Mr. Whipple’s interpretation from the 
works will falsify the facts, or, at least, put 
them to shame. 

If we might theorize a trifle, in Mr. Whip- 
ple’s method, we should say that Mr. Whip- 
ple had been given overmuch to bowing at 
the shrine of intellect ; of including therein 
the whole of a man, leaving no separate iden- 
tity for the will or the heart ; and of taking 
it for granted that a man writing gave out at 
least the most of his mind: that is, as he 
would say, himself. Would any one, save 
Mr. Whipple, attempt to take out the individ- 
ual Whipple from the works of the writer 
Whipple, and not let his memory or inciden- 
tal knowledge of Whipple control his judg- 
ment? We are sure there will be no one so 


bold, excepting it be—true to his theory — 
Mr. Whipple himself. 
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Large Invoices of Magnificent Goods in our Line, 


We intend in the future, as in the past, to sell the BEST GOODS on the Coast at very 
LOW PRICES. 


We invite the special attention of the trade to our large and well assorted stock of 
Goods in Cases, ready for shipment. 


312 and 314 PINE STREET, SAN FRANCISCO. 


BRANCH STORE at HAMILTON, WHITE PINE, with a full assortment, 
in charge of Mr. W. P. TAYLOR. 


MANHATTAN M. GRAY, 
Insurance Company | §9 ani 593 Clay St., Sau Francisco, 


OF NEW YORE. AGENT FOR 


INCORPORATED 1821. STEINWAY & SONS’ 
Capital and Assets . . . . $1,100,000. AND 
Su ENIX HAINES BROS 


Insurance Company|Piano Fortes, 
OF BROOKLYN. CARHART & NEEDHAM 


Capital and Assets. . .. $1;500,000. | pny apne PPL PON & CO’ 
— J 
Risks upon every description of property, 
AGAINST LOSS OR DAMAGE BY FIRE, MELODEONS, 
taken at as low rates as is compatible with AND CHURCH, SCHOOL AND PARLOR ORGANS, 
security and safety. WRIGHT, GILMORE & CO’S 


R. B. SWAIN & CO., Celebrated Band Instruments, Sheet Music, Violin Strings, 


General Agents for California, And Musical Merchandise of every description. 
224 California St., San Francisco. Catalogue Mailed on application. 
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Adelsdorfer Brothers, 


IMPORTERS OF 


Furnishing Goods, 
HOSIERY, PIPES, 
Cutlery, Stationery, 
YANKEE NOTIONS, 


AND 





GENERAL MERCHANDISE, 
2i & 23 Battery St., 


BET. PINE AND BUSH, 
SAN FRANCISCO. 





ADELSDORFER FRERES, 17 Rue de Trévise, Paris. 
SIGMUND ADELSDORFER, Hamburg 

Z. ADELSDORFER, Jr., Furth, Bavaria 
ADELSDORFER Bxos., 61 Leonard Street, New York. 


The Great Pictorial Annual, 


Hostetter’s United States Almanac for 1870, for 
distribution, gratis, throughout the United States 
and all civilized countries of the Western Hemi- 
sphere, will be published about the first of January, 
and all who wish to understand the true philoso- 
phy of health should read and ponder the valuable 
suggestions it contains. In addition to an admira- 
ble medical treatise on the causes, prevention and 
cure of a great variety of diseases, it embraces a 
large amount of information interesting to the 
merchant, the mechanic, the miner, the farmer, 
the planter, and professional man; and the calcula- 
tions have been made for such meridians and lati- 
tudes as are most suitable for a correct and com- 
prehensive NATIONAL CALENDAR. 

The nature, uses, and extraordinary sanitary 
effects of HOSTETTER’S STOMACH BITTERS, 
the staple tonic and alterative of more than half 


| the Christian world, are fully set forth in its pages, 


which are also interspersed with pictorial illustra- 
tions, valuable recipes for the household and farm, 


| humorous anecdotes, and other instructive and 


amusing reading matter, original and selected. 
Among the Annuals to appear with the opening of 
the year, this will be one of the most useful, and 
may be had for the asking. Send for copies to the 
Central Manufactory, at Pittsburg, Pa., or to the 
nearest dealer in HOSTETTER’S STOMACH BIT- 
TERS. The BITTERS are sold ia every city, town 
and village of the United States. 
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The Pacific, 


A RELIGIOUS NEWSPAPER, 
I8 PUBLISHED EVERY 
THURSDAY MORNING. 


SUBSCRIPTION Price, $4 PER ANNUM. 


JOHN H. CARMANY & CO., Publishers, 
409 Washington St., San Francisco. 


,US Serer eee 


TO THE WORKING CLASS.—We are now pre- 
pared to furnish all classes with constant employ- 
ment at home, the whole of the time or for the 
spare moments. Business new, light and profita- 
ble. Persons of either sex easily earn from 50c. to 
$5 per evening, and a proportional sum by devot- 
ing their whole time to the business. Boys and 
girls earn nearly as much as men. That all who 
see this notice may send their address, and test the 
business, we make this unparalleled offer: To such 
as are not well satisfied, we will send_$1 to pay for 
the trouble of writing. Full particulars, a valua- 
ble sample, which will do to commence work on, 
and a copy of Fhe People’s Literary Companion— 
one of the largest and best family newspapers pub- 
lished—all sent free by mail. Reader, if you want 
permanent, profitable work, address 


E. C. ALLEN & CO., Augusta, Maine. 








RoBERT WHITE. EmILe BAvER. 


WHITE & BAUER, 


DEALERS IN 


NEWSPAPERS, 
MAGAZINES, 


AND 


CHEAP: PUBLICATIONS, 


413 Washington St., Opposite Post Office, 


SAN FRANCISCO. 








BOOK BINDERY AND BLANK BOOK MANUFACTORY 
BARTLING & KIMBALL, 





Have peculiar facilities for executing every variety of 


work in their line, in a manner 
UNEQUALED BY ANY ESTABLISHMENT ON 


Orders by 


THE PACIFIC COAST, 


fAnd at prices which can not fail to satisfy their patrons. 
Mail or Express promptly attended to. 
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Direct Importation 
from France. 


BOSSANGE’S AMERICAN AGENCY, 


25 Quai Voltaire, Paris. 





The undersigned respectfully tenders his services 
to the trade for the purchase of 


Books, Stationery, Surgical and Mathemat- 
icai Instruments, Philosophical Appa- 
ratus, Anatomical Models, Drugs, 
Perfumery, Toilet Articles, 

Clocks and Bronzes, 
and Goods of every description. Terms liberal. 


GUSTAVE BOSSANGE, 
25 Quai Voltaire, Paris. 





Catalogues, Price-Lists and information promptly 
sent on demand. 

89” Letters from San Francisco to Paris, via 
Overland Route, come to hand in twenty days. 
Goods from Paris to San Francisco, via St. Nazaire 
and Panama, reach their destination in forty days, 
and cost $80 gold per 40 cubic feet. 






























opposite each: 


Putnam’s 
Hours at Home 


Riverside M: 


November and D 


1/505 Clay Street, San Francisco, 


ree! 


Kor 


Free!!: Free!!! 
1870. 


TELE} 


LITTLE CORPORAL 


which has a larger circulation than any other Juvenile Magazine in the world, and is better worth 


the price than any other magazine ever published, will be sent 
FREE FOR TWO MONTHS! 


+, W. 





a 


, for 1869, FREE to all new subscribers for next year, whose 


names and money are received before the last of December. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO BEGIN. 


see eeeeeeee 


Phrenological Journal.... 
agazin 


eeeeeee 


who will try to raise a Club. Address ALFRED 


SPLENDID PREMIUMS ARE GIVEN FOR CLUBS! 


TERMS: One Dollar a year. Sample copy, containing Premium List, 12 cents, or free to any one 
L. SEWELL & CO., Publishers, Chicago, Illinois. 


THE LITTLE CORPORAL in Club with other Periodicals. 


We will send Tue Lrrrze Corporat and either of the Periodicals named below, for the amount set 


yo: ee er $400 Nasby’s Toledo Blade..... $2 25 
Hearth and Home............ 425 Children’s Hour.......... 00 
Lippincott’s Magazine ...... 425 The Nursery.............. 2 20 


Peterson’s Magazine 


4 00 
N. Y. Weekly Tribune.. . 260° American Agriculturist... 2 15 


ccvccee cbbcbe 250 Nat'l Sunday-Sch’l] Teacher 1 85 


Rural New Yorker ........... 360 The School Festival....... 1 2% 
00 


Publishers of Tue Lrrtzz Corporat, Chicago, Illinois. 


To secure any of the above, orders and money must be sent to 
+ 


ALPRED L. SEWELL & CO., 














REDINGTON’S 


Perfectly Pure and Highly 
Concentrated 


Flavoring Extracts, 


COMPRISING 


Vanilla, 

- 
Orange, erry, 
Cinnamon, Strawberry, 


FOR FLAVORING 


Icé-Creams, Custards, Pies, Blancmange, 


Jellies, Sauces, Soups, Gravies, Etc., 
Are used and indorsed by the most popular 
Hotels, Skillful Caterers and Confection- 
ers, and are extensively sold by Drug- 
gists, good Grocery Dealers and 
Storekeepers throughout 
the United 
States. 


msn 
We respectfully ask you to prove, by trial and com- 
rison, their general excellence, and their superior- 
ity over ‘those factitious and unhealthy kinds which 
may have been brought to — notice, and which 
parade their CHEAPNEss as the most important point 
to be considered. 
Special Terms to the Trade. 





Lemon, Lid 
Almond, “Tn. 

Nutmeg, 
Cloves, 
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ESTABLISHED IN 1854, 


W. E. LOOMIS, 
| Periodical and Stationery Depot. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS RECEIVED. 


Southeast Corner Sansome and Washington Sts., 
SAN FRANCISCO. 





For the very best Photographs, go to 


BRADLEY & RULOFSON’S 
Celebrated Photographic Gallery, 


420 Montgomery Street, 
SAN FRANCISCO. 
This magnificent establishment has more room, 


larger lights, greater facilities, and produces finer 
Photographs than any other. 


H,. W. Bradley. w. m. ‘BRulofien. 





Life Among the Apaches, 
By JOHN C. CREMONY. 
12mo0, Cloth. 
For wholesale rates call upon 
JOHN H. CARMANY & CO., Printers, 
409 Washington Street, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Price, 82. 











H. H. PEARSON & CO. 











RUSS HOUSE, 


Montgomery Street, extending from Pine to Bush, 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


Proprietors. 
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COZZENS HOTEL, 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA. 


The only First Class Hotel in the City. 


PHILO RUMSEY, Proprietor. 









PROPRIETOR OF 





THE 


LARAMIE EATING HOUSE, 


WASHINCTON TERRITORY. 


ALSO, 
















THE 


BANK OF CALIFORNIA, 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


Capital Paid Up - - - - - $5,000,000. 











D. O. MILLS, President. W. C. RALSTON, Cashier. 


AGENTS = 


In New Yor, Messrs. LEES & WALLER; in Boston, TREMONT NATIONAL 
BANK; in Lonpon, ORIENTAL BANK CORPORATION. 





Letters of Credit issued available for the purchase of Merchandise throughout the 
United States, Europe, India, China, Japan, and Australia. 


EXCHANGE FOR SALE ON THE ATLANTIC CITIES, 


DRAWN DIRECT ON 


London, Dublin, Paris, St. Petersburg, Amsterdam, Hamburg, 
Bremen, Frankfort-on-the-Main, Vienna, Leipsic, Sydney, 
Melbourne, Yokohama, Shanghai, Hongkong. 














INETVWW 


CALIFORNIA THEATRE, 


Bush St., above Kearny. 


Lessees, . . . . . . Messrs. Barrett & McCuiLovues. 


Private Boxes, $5 to $10; Dress Circle and Orchestra Seats, $1; Reserved Seats, 
$1 50; Balcony, 50 cents ; Gallery, 25 cents. 











IMPORTERS OF 


WATCHES, DIAMONDS, CORAL, CAMEOS, 


ME uF t | 
rir 
foe Mi ll. 


irae Way RTER: 


Onyx, Carbuncle, Hyacinths, and all other Stones for Jewelry. 


J. W. TUCKER & CO. 
10i and 103 Montgomery Street, corner of Sutter. 
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@®\-rcanre SUN PEARL, 


Removes and Prevents Tan, Freckles, 


AS» J For the Complexion. Both, Pimples. and all Blemishes of the 


ace, leaving the Skin Soft and Delicate. 


















This superb Cosmetic has been in use for four a, - J. says: “* The most perfect application for 
years, and has been but lately introduced to the © face.” ds 
public, and is meeting with an unprecedented sale. a GSS SS Ee eae 


The wife of an eminent Judge says: ‘“‘ The most 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. delightful article for the face I ever used.” 













Jt does not rub off, but can be easily removed with a damp sponge. 


Agents: JAS. @. STEELE & C0,, seoruzcantes, 521 Montgomery St, 8. F., Cal 











WM. SHERMAN & CO., 
CLOTHIERS, MERCHANT TAILORS, 


AND DEALERS IN 
Men’s Furnishing Goods, 


Trunks, Traveling Bags, Valises, Etc., Etc. 
THE LARGEST STOCK OF 


Ready Made Clothing 
IN THE STATE. 


OUR 
MERCHANT TAILORINC DEPARTMENT 


Is complete, and we GoaranTegr the most stylish and perfect fitting garments. Our 
long experience—being the oldest House on the Coast in the Business—and 
our perfect facilities for carrying it on, enable us to offer to our patrons 
and the public generally, inducements which are not equaled 
by any other firm. orders from the country will receive prompt and careful attention. 


WM. SHERMAN & CO., 
608 Montgomery Street, (mear Clay) San Francisco. 


PLEASANT HOURS. 


An interesting volume of Poems by W. FRANK STEWART. 12mo. 94 
pages. Printed on heavy tinted paper, and bound in best cloth. Price, $1 00. 























Printed by JOHN H. CARMANY & CO., 409 Washington Street, San 


Francisco, California. 
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Carew’s Fine Writing Papers. Shaw’s Superior Blank Books, 
Kurtz & Monaghan’s Gold Pens. Hart’s Playing Cards. 


JOHN G. HODGE & CO. 


IMPORTERS AND 


| WHOLESALE STATIONERS, 


KEEP A LARGE STOCK OF 


Blank Books, School Books, Stationery, 
Go.tp PENs, 
PiayinGc Carbs, 
Rocers’ Pocket CuTLery, 
Razor Strops, 


Money Purses, Etc. 
The Trade Supplied at the Lowest Market Rates. 
$27, 329 and 331 Sansome Street, Corner of Sacramento, 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


SAVINGS AND LOAN SOCIETY, 


(INCORPORATED JULY 23, 1857) 


Nos. 617, 619 and 621 CLAY STREET, 











San E'ranciseo, California. 





Officers: 
E. W. BURR, PRESIDENT. CYRUS W. CARMANY, CASHIER. 
B. D. DEAN, VICE-PRESIDENT. JAMES O. DEAN, AvupIrTor. 
BENJAMIN O. DEVOE, SuRVEyor. 


DIRECTORS. 


E. W. BURR, WM. BOSWORTH, T. L. RUTHERFORD, 
BENJ. D. DEAN, R. J. TIFFANY, H. L. KING, 
BENJ. O. DEVOE, ANNIS MERRILL, J. M. SHOTWELL. 
ISAAC HYDE, J. W. CUDWORTH, 


Deposits, $5,100,000. Reserve Fund, $190,000. 


Deposits received from two and one-half dollars up to any amount. 
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WELLS, FARGO & (0. 


EXPRESS AND EXCHANGE COMPANY. 


Capital. .... . . $10,000,000. 
























PRINCIPAL OFFICES: 


No. 84 Broadway, New York. 


N. W. corner California and Montgomery Streets, San Francisco. 


EXPRESS LINES 


TO ALL PARTS OF CALIFORNIA, NEVADA, UTAH, COLORADO, MONTANA, 
NEBRASKA, OREGON, WASHINGTON AND IDAHO TERRITORIES, 
BRITISH COLUMBIA, LOWER CALIFORNIA AND MEXICAN 
PORTS, NEW YORK, ATLANTIC STATES, EUROPE. 


0 


BILLS OF EXCHANGE AND TELEGRAPHIC TRANSFERS 


On New York, Boston, and Philadelphia, payable in the principal cities of the United 
Statés and Canada. Also, Bills on London, Dublin and Paris. Letters of 
Credit issued on our New York House, exchangeable for Circular 
Letters, payable in all parts of Europe. 


COLLECTIONS AND COMMISSIONS 


Of all kinds executed, and General Express Business attended to promptly in all parts 
of the United States, Europe, and'Canada. Orders for Passage furnished 
from Queenstown, London, Liverpool, Hamburg, and Havre to 
New York. Also, from New York to San Francisco, 

Overland or by Steamer. 





A, H. BARNEY, President, 

JAS. C. FARGO, Vice-President, 
GEORGE K. OTIS, Secretary, 
CALVIN GODDARD, Treasurer, 


New York. 


CHAS. E. MeLANE, Gen’l Agent for Pacific Coast, San Francisco. 














Book and Newspaper Publishers. 





> 


JOHN H. CARMANY & CO. 


409 Washington Street, 


OPP. THE POST OFFICE AND CUSTOM HOUSE, 





San Francisco, Cal. 





We are the Publishers and Proprietors of the following Publica- 
tions : 


Overland Monthly, 


$4 00 per annum. 


Commercial Herald and Market Review, 


Issued every Friday morning, at $9 00 per annum. 


The Pacific, (Religious) 


_ Issued every Thursday morning, at $4 00 per annum. 


San Francisco Market Review, 


Issued every Friday morning, in Letter Sheet form. Merchants can have their 
names prominently inserted, on reasonable terms. 


San Francisco Weekly Stock Circular, 


Issued every Saturday morning. Gives a full record of Sales in the San Fran- 
cisco Stock and Exchange Board. Brokers taking a quantity, supplied upon 
liberal terms. 


Commercial Herald Freight Circular, 


Issued on the first of every month. Gives a full report of all the vessels char- 
tered at this port during the month. 





[ Announcement. | 


FOURTH VOLUME. 


Now is the time to Subscribe for the ONLY LITERARY 
MAGAZINE published on the Pacific Coast. 


With this Number closes the Turrp VoLuME of the 


OVERLAND MONTHLY, 


The first Number of the Fourtn Votume will be issued spe- 


cially asa HOLIDAY NUMBER, its varied and interesting con- 


tents being selected with reference to Christmas and New Year. 


New and attractive features will be added during 1870, with the 
intention of exalting the already high standard attained by this 
Magazine. 

We avail ourselves of this opportunity to return our cordial ac- 
knowledgments to the literary world for the many flattering opin- 
ions expressed in our regard, and we couple it with the assurance 
that our efforts will be redoubled to retain their favor. 


A. ROMAN & CO., PuBLIsHERs. 
JOHN H. CARMANY, Proprietor. 





A. ROMAN & CO. 


Booksellers, Publishers, and Stationers, 


Are now receiving an extensive and elegant assortment of every thing in the BOOK and 
STATIONERY line, suitable for the HOLIDAYS, comprising — 


Elegantly Illustrated Gift Books, 
Standard Works in Hanisome Bindings, 
Bibles, Prayer and Hymn Books, 
Photograph and Postage Stamp Albums, 
Autograph and Writing Albums, 
Writing Desks, Portfolios and Tour’st's Cases, 
Choice Fancy Stationery, Juvenile and Toy Books, Games, Etc. 
All of which, together with an extensive stock of School Books, Medical Works, 


Theological and Religious Books, etc., etc., they offer at the lowest rates —- Wholesale 
and Retail. 


INTewsy California Juweniles. 


GOLDEN DAWN, 
By May WentwortH, 16mo. cloth, Illustrated, $1 00 


THE CANDY ELEPHANT, 
‘ By Cuara G. DoLuIiver, 16mo. cloth, Illustrated, $1 00 


PHEBE TRAVERS, 
By Aunt Fiorma, 16mo. cloth, Illustrated, 


A. ROMAN & CO. 
417 and 419 Montgomery Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


BOOK BINDING 


IN EVERY STYLE AT 


S=- Bastern Prices. + 


Overland Monthly Bound for One Dollar & Volume by 


BARTLING & KIMBALL, 


505 Clay Street, San Francisco. 




















In fact, the greatness of California is shown to so much better advantage in her literature, that if 
only #he will keep the Overland Monthly vigorous, we will never ask her for another bottle of her ‘‘ cham. 
pagte” or “hock.” It isa Jittle matter that half a million of people now exist on a site where but five 
haindred lived twenty years ago; the world has got used to all that and rather tired of it; and it is no 
jonger so very surprising that myriads.of vines-bear grapes, or that thousands of miles of corn-field and 
wheat-field flourish where was yesterday @ wilderness; but it is a real wonder when a new land like 
California gives the world literature of prime quality, in a magazine which isnot likely to be banished 
from ‘‘ gentlemen’s tables,” though the" Angelica” and the ‘‘ Mission” have ceased to flow there. There 
is something Attic in this sort of greatness that dwarfs bigness; and that suggests the difference 
between most American cities and Athens—or Frisco.— August Allantic Monthly. 
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OvERLAND MONTHLY. 


This magazine has become universally recognized as the best exponent of the Social, Literary and 
Material Progress of the Pacific Slope, and it is the intention of the proprietor to retain in future 
numbers its characteristic reputation for 


_ ESSAYS ON LOCAL MATERIAL RESOURCES; 
TRAVELS AND GEOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES; 
STUDIES OF WESTERN MANNERS AND CIVILIZATION; 
INDEPENDENT LITERARY CRITICISM; 


With such other additions as may tend to the higher development of the Social, Literary, Material 
and Moral Resources of the West. 

The increased emigration to California consequent upon the completion of the Pacific Railroad, ren- 
ders a magazine honestly devoted to these special topics, a necessity to the immigrant, and Western 
traveler. 

Our California Agent is now in the Eastern States for the transaction of all business connected with 


the OvERLAND MONTHLY. JOHN H. CARMANY, Proprietor, 


[Address all exchanges to ** Overland Monthly.”) 409 Washington St., San Francisco, 


TERMS:—¢4.00 PER ANNUM, PAYABLE’ IN ADVANCE. 





TELS 


“UNIVERSAL” 


ee —— 


THE ORICINAL STOCK 


Life Insurance Company | 
: OF AMERICA. 


Office, 69 Liberty Street, NEW YORK CITY. 


ITS FINANCIAL RESPONSIBILITY; 
It has ¢170 of Cash Assets for each $100 of Liabilities. 
ITS GROWTH: 
The number of Policies Issued in 1868 as compared with 1867, 155 per cent. 
The Amount of Insurance Effected during 1868 as compared with 1867, 153 per ct. 


Cash Dividends in Advance by Reduced Rates of Premiums, or Revisionary Dividends of One Hundred 
per cent. Guaranteed in the Policy. 
fafe Insurance Agents and those desiring to become such are requested to correspond with the home office 
or the undersigned. Communications held strictly confidential. 


(. A. BURR, Superintendent, 


South-east Cor. Wontgomery and California Sts., 
P. O. Box 1848.] SAN FRANCISCO, 











